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“THAT’S PRETTY GOOD, 
BOYS, PRETTY GOOD.” 











SONS OF FARMERS 





make good farmers. 





™ can’t learn all there is to farming in one generation. It’s the 
same way in the oil business. As a company we have two gener- 
ations of experience behind us. Many of our employees have been in 
the oil business all their lives and their fathers were in it before them. 
No wonder we are proud of our products. 


Ever try any of them? There’s one to make every job on the farm 
easier, quicker, better. Here are a few of them. 


Some implements need spe- 
cial oils. Separators, for 
example, should only be lu- 
bricated with “Standard” 
Separator Oil. Remember 
the high speed at which they 
travel. It takes a fine oil to 
do that job right. 





Dust and sweat must be 
thoroughly removed if you 
want to keep your harness 
in good shape. Wash thor- 
oughly, then oil. ‘‘Stand- 
ard”’ Eureka Harness Oil, 
applied according to in- 
structions, will make your 
leather last almost indefi- 
nitely. 








Flushing old oil and 
grease from crank and 
gear cases should be done 
with a light oil, not with 
kerosene. Kerosene 
“cuts” the new oil. 
“Standard” Flushing Oil 
washes out the old with- 
out “cutting” the new. 
eral times over. 





Can be used sev- 


“Standard” Mica Axle 
Grease is a good all- 
’round help on the farm. 
Use it onall sorts of axles. 
Also to keep bright sur- 
faces from rusting, plow 
shares, for instance. 





Ask your nearest dealer for them. Also— 


“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 


GASOLINE 

POLARINE MOTOR OILS 
POLARINE GREASES 
PENETRATING OIL 


“STANDARD” KEROSENE 
“STANDARD” LIQUID GLOSS 
“STANDARD” HOUSEHOLD OIL 
“STANDARD” PAROWAX 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“STANDARD” 





OIL PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY JOB ON EVERY FARM 




















STANDARD INTERCHANGEABLE 


1 Medium Brood Founda! 


Catalog Free 





Bee Keepers’ Supplies | 


B. L. JOHNSON & CO.., Roaring River, N. C. 
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The mild climate a 
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Georgia Tobacco Farms 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mistakes I Have Made 
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The biga nistake I ever ide was 

n selling my little home that my wife 
land children and I had rked 
| economized for, and buying a car. 

Now I owe a large grocery bill, 
car is getting old and just expe 
nd I don't have any mone y-m 

| My crop. A READER 

| + +” * 

| Neglecting the care of m th 

serious mistake I made years 

| Instead of visiting the dentist every x 

| Months to see if they needed attention, 
I waited too long and the result is I am 

| ww using a full set of false teeth while 

| 1 see others older than I am with thei 

| natural teeth, A FARMER'S WIFE 

UEL saved money saved. While 

vou have long, slow range fires got 

| why not cook foods that need long, s! 
| heat? 
| THE VOICE OF THE FARM 
Live at Home 
tae farmer who produces his own 
foods and feeds, who produces one 
or more cash crops, who keeps a flock 
of purebred poultry, who keeps the liv 
tock adapted to his farm, who im 
proves his farm from year t ‘ar will 
have no cause to complain « “hard 
times.” x. 1, DAVID. 
* * * 
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Short-cut Farming Opinions 
A FEW of my short-cut opinions about 
farming are that farmers (1) should 
| buy for cash, (2) have more than o 
| urce of cash income, (3) use moder 
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Says the Managing Editor:| 
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Pure Drinking Water 


Riding Cultivators 
x C t armer Make His Wood- 
land Pay? , 
Two Messages r You Mrs 
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Bob McD 11 Scores Again é 
6. Boll Weevil Emergence .......... — 


Timely Garden and Orchard Pointers 
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-For North Carolina, South Carelina, 
and Virginia Farmers 








° 4 Barnyard millet German millet Sorghum 
I. Six Jobs for the Next Six Days Broom corn Katir Soybeans 
- 7 : i . Buckwheat Manegel Sudan grass 
REPARE the land for setting vine cuttings. They Chufa Milo yng A oheg 
make smoother potatoes than slips and they sell Corn Peanut Sweet clover 
. > “y Cowpeas Pop cort Sweet potato 
better. 3e sure to get the cuttings from disease- Feterita Pumpkin Srpeinte 
. Field beans Rape elvet beans 
free rer Lima beans Pearl millet Winter squash 
2. Let’s remember that though the feed problem is Navy beans Silage crops 
now serious, all the rest of June and even the first of In the garden and truck patch, there are many vege- 


July remain for sowing sorghum, Sudan grass, SOY- tables to plant now to keep up successions for home 
beans, cowpeas, and millets for hay. Sow as soon aS use or market, to supply needs in summer, fall, and 
the ground can be made ready. winter when home and market supplies are low and to 

3. Cultivation is the most important farm work for the try out new kinds with which we are not familiar. 
next six or cight weeks. We must (1) cultivate prompt- Sowings larger than necessary for current needs should 
ly and thoroughly after rains—so promptly and thor- pe made of the kinds that may be preserved in one 
oughly that weeds will be pre ‘vented. (2) Repeat the form or another for winter or later use. The list that 
cultivation in periods of dry weather, and (3) because we can plant now is a long one. Let’s check the selec- 
of the cold, backward season delaying crop growth, tions from this list and give them a fair trial:— 


continue to cultivate later in the season than has been pycy peans Collard Ci 
S Pole beans Corn Parsley 
stom. < ) 
our cust - avil Lima beans Cowpeas Pepper 
4. Sow Laredo soybeans in the orchard and on wit Navy beans pps Pe-tsai 
_b ‘utocte 1 In addition to being a Beets Cucumbers Irish potatoes 
and root-knot infested tan : Se, eT ees Brussels sprouts Eggplant Sweet potatoes 
good hay, seed, and soil improvement variety of SOy- Cabbage matics Radish 
. . a is resistz ) wilt and root-knot and Carrots Garlic Salsify 
beans, the Laredo is resistant to wil at -k -< a. = Gherkine ew iecicad Seta: 
produces better than other varieties where land has  Celeriac Wale ante 
become infested with these pests. Celery Kohl-rabi Squash 
- F . Chard Lettuce Tomato 
5. lf we want to keep typhoid fever away, let’s Citron Mustard Turnip 
4 


clean out the well and not let the 
surface water reach the drinking 
water. We should see that the 
privy is sanitary, get rid of places 
in which flies can breed, and screen 
the home. When these things have 
been done well, we will have to go 
away from home to catch typhoid— 
and if all the family are vaccinated 
against typhoid, they will be im- 
mune to it anywhere. 


6. The cornfield bean is one of 
our cheapest crops. The cost of 
production is limited to seed, plant- 
ing, and harvest. No more culti- 
vation need be given than if the 
beans were not in the corn. Besides 
furnishing green snaps when the 
weeds have taken the garden or 
when we forgot to plant a succes- 
sion, the dry beans are even better 
for table use than the famous Bos- 
ton kinds and any surplus may be 
sold for winter use in the kitchen or 
for seed purposes. 


II. What to Plant the First 
Half of June 


N LATE spring and early sum- 

mer the Southern farmer has a 

chance that comes to the farmers 
of no other region of the United 
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of day. 






times their quarrels. 














bring to me their love and their heart yearning. 










world is within me. 







of the Angel of Death. 





Iam the R. F. D. box at the entrance of the lane. 

















Box 58, Route 2. 






ILEWT and alone I watch the seasons go. The 
ti } ; ° . 
stars come out and fade again into the brightness place for tobacco insects and dis- 


Young lovers confide into me their secrets and some- 
Gray-haired mothers and fathers stooped with age 


It has wrung my heart with pity when often they have 
turned from me in disappointment. All the news of the 


L. M. TEMPLETON, 








Founded 1886 at Winston Salem 
Removed to Raleigh, N C., 1888 


Farm Work This Week and Next 


Field and Garden Crops to Plant the First Half of June 


II. Have You a Poor Stand of Cotton? 


AVE you a poor stand of cotton? If the stand is 

so poor that the crop will be worked at a loss, 

then let’s do our best to plant some other crop 
that can be produced and sold at a profit or that will 
pay as a food, feed, or soil improvement crop. Why 
not plant all three? Here are some suggestions :— 


1. Sweet potatoes, sorghum for syrup, Sudan grass 
for hay or seed, soybeans, cowpeas, Spanish or Valen- 
cia peanuts, corn for grain, stover and silage, and 
buckwheat are crops that we may plant from now on 
to late June in the upper Cotton Belt and until the 
middle of July in the lower Cotton Belt. 


2. If we get them started right away, the following 
vegetables may take the place of a part of the abandon 
ed cotton area: Beets, cabbage, celery, collards, corn for 
roasting ears, tomatoes, pepper, cucumbers, beans, kale 
rape, rutabagas, and turnips. 

3. Where the cotton stand is irregular, the missing 
rows or parts of rows may be planted to any of the 
crops mentioned above. These crops can be produced 
at low cost, since most of the preparation for planting 
has been done and most of the cultivation will be given 
while the cotton is being cultivated. Why not plant 

them to some crop and get returns 
from the land, since the fertilizer is 
ulready down and cultivation must 
be given anyway? 


IV. Let’s Keep on Using 
Our Tobacco Beds 


HEN we have finished draw- 
ing plants from the tobacco 
bed, we should not let the re- 
maining plants serve as a breeding 


eases \iter spending the time and 
labor necessary for making a good 
plant bed, we should find some other 
use for this good piece of ground 
It is the very place to sow cabbage 
seed for the fall and winter crop, 
or for tomatoes, celery, and late: 
for lettuce, cauliflower, or any other 
crop that is started in a seedbed. 
On many farms, wood is becom- 
ing scarce, and good places for mak- 


I hold the white winged dove of peace and the whisper ing the tobacco bed are increasingly 


hard to find. With the proper care 
from now until winter these used 
tobacco beds may be kept in condi- 
tion for sowing tobacco seed for 
next year’s plants, without the ex- 
pense and labor of burning. Here 
is the way to do this: Remove all 
growth from the beds, especially all 
tobacco plants, taking out both tops 











States—the chance to plant food, 
feed, fertility, and money crops af- 
ter the harvest of crops maturing 
at this season of the year. If a 
Dixie farmer finds himself threat- 
ened with a shortage of food, feed, 
or money crops, here is a chance for 
Catching up. If his land is in need 





















of humus, or if he wants to increase 
its* fertility by the cheapest and best 
method possible, then he may choose 
from half a dozen or more crops 


Which may be sowed any time in the 
four or five weeks that may be 
Called late spring or carly summer. 











We are now right in the midst of 
this period, and here is a list of 
Crops to select from, all of which 
under normally good conditions will 
Produce well if sowed now or a 
= little later :-— 













































and roots. Then cover the entire 
bed with leaves, straw, or similar 
close-lying material. Cover so closely 
that there will be no opportunity for 
weeds to grow on the bed, and let 
the covering remain until a short 
while before sowing the next time 
To prevent the covering from being 
blown off, lay poles or brush over 
it Be sure that the ditches about 
the bed allow no water to wash weed 
seeds or disease germs on it. This 
heavy mulch will keep down all 
weeds, keep the soil moist at all 
J times, and as it decomposes will en- 
rich the soil. When the time comes 
for sowing the seed for next year’s 
tobacco crop, the covering may be 
burned or it may be removed and 
the bed again prepared for the plant- 
ing of seed. 
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A Challenge to Leadership 


HE recent 

ers’ Codperative 

together an impressive 
tled farmers” Virginia, 


Tobacco Grow- 
Raleigh brought 
“the embat- 
and South 


annual meeting of the 
Association in 
gathering of 
North Carolina, 
magnificent, 


Carolina. It was a superb, a body of 
farmers. 

While it was evident throughout the meeting that 
there was much dissatisfaction with certain policies the 
Association management has practiced in the past, it 
was also evident that this great host of sturdy farmers 
had almost unbounded faith in the soundness of the 
cooperative marketing principle. They were not ready 
to surrender to the warehousemen or the Imperial 


Tobacco Company. “We are ready to follow any- 
where and make any sacrifices, provided only that we 
feel that our leaders aim to make an organization of 
the farmers, by the farmers, for the farmers’—this 
was the spirit that seemed to breathe through the whole 


great assemblage. 

It was a challenge to leadership. ‘Who has garnered 
this harvest of hearts has a heritage that only folly 
can dissipate,’ quoted Ex-Congressman H. S. Ward 
in his opening speech—and he was right. The prin- 


ciple of codperative marketing is sound. Farmers know 
that the principle is sound. It must almost invariably 
be a defect of leadership when a codperative fails. 


In spite of the admittedly serious plight of the To- 
bacco Growers’ Coéperative Association in North Car- 
olina, we believe its prestige can be restored if the man- 
agement will institute such reforms as will convince the 
membership that past mistakes and wrong policies will 
not be repeated. 

But we should not deceive ourselves. Thousands are 
faithful and willing to fight on, but they cannot fight 
hopefully unless the management accepts their loyalty, 
not as an excuse for doing nothing further, but rather 
as a challenge to leadership—a call to do all that may 
properly be done to meet the wishes and demands of 


the farmer-members themselves with respect to the 
organisation in which they are both citizens and tax- 
payers. 


On the other hand, no faithful member should let 
dissatisfaction with minor policies keep him from giv- 
ing the association the loyalty and the deliveries to 
which it is entitled. Without the association, no one 
can say how much the price of tobacco would drop. 
“Keep supporting the association and keep on demand- 
ing all the needed reforms in management and _poli- 
cies”—this is the only wise policy for every farmer 
who has enlisted in the fight for codperative marketing 
of tobacco. 


Putting Poultry-raising on a Sound 
Commercial Basis 


BOUT the busiest organization in North Carolina 
now is the Division of Markets of the North 
George R. 


Carolina Department of Agriculture. 


f, realizes that the real good of agri- 
» sale of farm products at a fair 
wisely attention to 
ship- 


its able chie 
cultural progress is the 
And Ross is giving special 
sa | ge illustration of his “carlot 

work being reported in The Progressive Fa 


eek before wig 


Ross, 


price. 





rmer 
The great poultry-consuming territory of the United 
States is in the big cities, the commercial and manu- 
facturing centers of the North and East. The greatest 
opportunity for the economical production of poultry 
South. 


on farms is in the mild climate of the 

The 
on the 
poultry 


in the past and now are out 
their surplus of poultry and 
products that has supplied the great markets 
the local and smaller markets, but the pro- 
received only a small part of the profits 
they were entitled to. Between = ducer and consumer 
has been the “ragman’’—the erant collector and 
1 merchant “ellen the speculator, the 
and others—each trying to make 


for himself out of the poultry 


poultry producers 


farms and it 
' 
aS well a» 


ducers have 


peddler, the loca 
lesaler, the jobber 
all the money possible 
and poultry products 
What the Division of Markets is doing now in dis- 
posing of carload after carload of cull and surplus 
poultry, and at prices ranging from 20 to 33 per cent 
higher than the prices farmers formerly received—this 
is as fine a piece of demonstration work as the Division 
of Markets or any other division has done. Mr. V. W. 
Lewis, specialist in charge of this work, between March 
26 and May 1 of this year disposed of 300,096 pounds 
of poultry collected from farms in a few localities in 
the with May statisti¢s yet to come, while his 
program calls for the assembling and shipping of 





whe 


State, 


also 


twelve to fifteen carloads this first week in June. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 farmers have participated in these 
sales and have averaged 5 cents a pound more than 


From Samp- 
carry- 
which 


they could have gotten on local markets. 
son County alone Mr. Lewis has sold four cars 
ing a total of 62,000 pounds of poultry, all of 


was surplus and a large part of it old birds, worse than 
useless if kept on the farm. 
It is needless to say that this great accomplishment 


in poultry marketing would not have been possible but 
for the full codperation of home and farm agents in 
the counties from which the shipments were made. 
Then, too, much of the credit belongs to young people’s 


club work inaugurated several years ago and so suc- 
cessfully promoted by home and farm agents. It was 
club work that discovered and demonstrated the possi- 


a profitable department of 
have performed more 


bilities of the farm flock as 
the farm. The boys and 
than their part in laying the foundation that is 
being laid for a state-wide and South-wide establish- 
ment of the poultry business on a commercial basis. 


Has the Farmer Had Too Much Credit? 


AID a farmer in a farmers’ meeting we recently 
attended: “I believe the farmer has had too much 
credit instead of too little.” 


girls 


now 


This is another place where a wrong opinion may 
lead farmer to a wrong policy. Holding the view 
just expressed, a farmer may fail to use credit when 
1e should really do so. 

The man who holds this sort of view really has part 
of the truth, but not enough of it. The whole truth is 
that the farmer has had too much credit of the sort 
that more than cats up the profits on the farming oper- 
ations for which it is secured—too much credit of the 
crop lien, “time prices” sort which often makes a 
farmer pay at the rate of 70 per cent a year for credit 
in states where business men get credit for 7 per cent 
or less a year. Credit which involves ruinously high 
charges is commonly known as “usury” and it is re- 
garded as the duty of every state to prohibit it. But 
while our states have been careful to enact many and 
varied statutes to protect townspeople against usury, 
these very same states have permitted the wholesale 
exploitation of farmers through usury disguised as 
“time prices.” 

The farmer certainly needs less of this sort of credit, 
because it not only absorbs all the profits of farming 
operations but leaves the farmer much poorer than he 
was before. On the other hand, one of the farmer’s 
greatest needs is for more credit on reasonable terms 
to take the place of the high-priced credit which has 
ruined so many farmers in the past. 

Again, the farmer has had too much credit for “con- 
sumptive debts”—too much credit for purchases which 
are merely “consumed” without yielding anything to 
pay off the debt. He hasn’t had enough credit for 
“productive debts”—that is to say, for purchases that 
produce more than enough to repay the debt. Credit 
for consumptive debts should be systematically dis- 
couraged, while credit for productive debts is often a 
good investment. Many a town business has grown 
wealthy by borrowing money at 6 per cent and making 
it earn 10 or 12 per cent. But town businesses could 
never pay the interest rate farmers are asked to pay in 
the form of “time prices” and escape bankruptcy. 

Every honest, thrifty farmer should keep a bank 
account and try to borrow needed money from his bank 
and pay cash for his supplies instead of buying any- 


The Progressive Farm 
thing on a time prices basis at a store. Not only mus: 
such supply merchants charge the honest man ruin 


high prices on “time price” accounts because of 
heavy losses they sustain on dishonest patrons, but 
is also nothing but human nature for the merc! 
encourage the farmer to buy to the limit—‘“trade 
all that his crops will bring. The banker, on the oth 
hand, will encourage prudent, conservative buy 
that will leave something over at crop-selli 
ought to come to the time when the Southern farn 
will get his credit from a banker and ck 
from a merchant. It is an indefensible system 
makes the merchant the dispenser of credit as w 
the seller of goods. 

To sum up, we should say that the farmer I 


Too much high-priced credit and n 
able-priced credit; 

Too credit for “CO? 
dificult credit for “productive debts” 
store 


easy 


Too much credit and no! enough 
We shall be glad to have the opinions of 


on this matter. 


Buys Southern Pine for $15.50 and Sells 
for $85 Per Thousand 





ARLY in April we had a lumber-buyer 
traveling companion in South Carolina and 
learned from him that he nae that Guy bought 


County, paying $15.50 f.o.b. per v stealliod for the 
ber. We also learned from this gentleman that 
firm had sixty-eight lumber-buyers scattered from 
Arkansas all the way to North Carolina, and that tl 
were expected to ship between seventy and eighty cars 
a day to the Northern headquarters of this firm. TI 
price paid per thousand feet averaged about $15.50, 
the average sales price in the North, after regrading, 
was $85 per thousand. This lumber undergoes 
change between the time it is loaded in the South and 
sold in the North, a change from two to four grade 
It is “reclassified’—always upwards. In other word 
the farmer is told that his lumber is several grades 
lower than it: really is. 

We have no reason for doubting the statements mad 
to us by this lumber-buyer. Probably very few farmers 
having small lots of timber for sale get more than hali 
its market value, and we are sure that codperat 
cutting, grading, and marketing of surplus farm timber 
would net the farmers fully double as much as they are 
now being paid. Furthermore, a large proportion of 
the cimber being cut in the South is cut destructively 
neitiicr thinniie, the renewal of the timber growth, n 
the maturity of the trees for timbering being consi 
ered. 





nd 
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We are poor salesmen. We have been taking wl] 
the buyers offer us for our cotton, tobacco, and othe: 
farm products for so long that we overlook the mar/ 


price of the things we have for sale and take 
buyer’s price. The,farmers of the South lose milli 
of dollars annually by not having a marketing organi 


of their timber. We do not know 
the farmer is paid a pric 


zation for the sale 
of a farm product for which 


so far below its real value. 


Ts not here as great an opportunity for the extensio 
service to engage in, as the remarkably successful 
“carlot sales” of poultry, hogs, and other farm sur- 
pluses? The most outstanding recent achievement of 
our agricultural leadership is its marketing demonstra- 
tions. There is no field it can enter in which its ser- 
vices are more needed than in the production, pro- 
tection, and marketing of the timber crop. 


— ee “eo 


R. F. H. JETER of the North Carolina Extension 
Service, on another page of this issue, points out 
that the farmers who are making the biggest successes 
are the ones who market “finished products.” Now 
look around in your own community and see if it isnt 


true. 


Miss Flax Andrews, home agent of Robeson Coun- 
ty, N. C. had so many calls from poultry raisers 
who wanted their flocks culled and the culls sold at the 
door of the codperative car that she was forced to 
continue the work into nights, using a flashlight tha 
she might see how to cull. Miss Andrews insists that 
this was her first experience in visiting someone else's 
chicken roosts at night. 


E HOPE that there is no horfe to which The Pr 

gressive Farmer goes in which the farm wife or 
farm girls think about it as merely “a man’s paper. 
If there is a single home where this situation exists, we 
hope the Mr. Farmer there will remind both his wit' 
and his girls of their mistake. He should remind 
them not only of the excellent “Woman’s Special” we 
issue every time there is a fifth Saturday in the month 
but also of the special department for farm women and 
farm girls appearing in every issue of our paper. 
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Friendly Talks From Hilltop Farm 


A Variety of Comment About Country Life Matters 


NE of the city civic clubs did a very interesting 


thing the other day. Each member had one 
farmer of the county as a guest at the weekly 
juncheon. Several farmers from our Hilltop Farm 
neighborhood were present. Talks were made, ideas 


and in the old-fashion- 
was had 


exchanged, 
ed phrase, “ 
by all.” 


a good time 
There was feature of this 
meeting, however, which-impressed 
me disagreeably. Each farmer was 
introduced to the club by his host, 
and very often there way 
whatever of distinguishing the sec- 
tion from which he came. A par- 
ticular farmer was simply present- 
ed as being from “Route No. 3” or “Route No. 6” 
running out from his nearest important town, which, 
of course signified practically nothing to anybody. As 
I said some years ago: “Even our rural free mail de- 
livery with all its advantages has the disadvantage 
that with the abolition of the country postoffices many 
a country community has lost its identity and is now 
known only as ‘R. F. D. 23’ or something of the kind.” 


one 


was no 





vor 


CLARENCE 


Let’s Have a Community Name—And 


Make It One to Be Proud of 


E ARE never going to develop country life as 

we ought to do until each community has a name 

and all work together to make that name one 
that everybody in the community can feel proud of. 
The gratifying fact is that after all more and more 
people are coming to realize this. As a pastor in one 
country community not far from me has said: “Every 
man in the country represents a certain local community 
—and every woman, too, for that matter, as well as 
every child—and God calls all to the sublime privilege 
and task of helping make the country neighborhood as 
nearly like the Kingdom of God as possible.” 

That is the ideal we all need to follow. One great 
trouble heretofore has been that so many farmers have 
thought of themselves simply as citizens of a certain 
county and not of any particular community. You 
count yourself a good citizen of the nation, the state, 
the county, but are you a good citizen of your local 
community? In fact, do you carry it always in your 
consciousness that you do “represent a certain local 
community” and hence should have an intense com- 
munity patriotism as well as st@e or national patriot- 
ism? Rev. Mr. Utley also drove home this idea in the 
following statement :— 


“Hardly a town that does not have a newspaper 
to boost and boom the town. Then, there the people 
organize to boost the town, boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, and various clubs blow the town. 
And last, but not least, every man, woman, and 
child you meet from any city, village, town, or 
hamlet, from Jerusalem to Jericho, will seek an 
opportunity to inform you that his, her or its town 
is by far the best place to live in the universe, and 
proceed to prove it to you. Nothing wrong in 
this. But can’t we have country people learn a 
lesson from town people? They believe in their 
home town. The old adage says, ‘Kill a dog that 
won’t bark for his own kind.” We must learn to 
boost the country community.” 


A Pathetic Story From Real Life 


LL funerals, of course, are more or less tragic, but 
there was a funeral not many miles from Hilltop 
Farm the other day that had about it an especially 

poignant and almost heartbreaking degree of tragedy. 
The story is well worth telling as a warning to all 
other farmers, no matter whether young or old. 

It was the funeral of an old man, once one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent farmers of the county, 
a good man who had once expected to leave his 1,100- 
acre farm and other property to his church, who, 
losing all his wealth, was finally buried in a homemade 
coffin on the day that a room had been made ready for 
him at the county poorhouse. I shall let a friend tell 
the rest of the story :— 


“The old man was well along in his eighties, and 
died just in time to escape going to the county 
home, although a few years before he had been 
considered wealthy and had probably been worth 
975,000. or $80,000. All his life he had worked 
hard, denied himself, and saved money little by 
little, handling his savings carefully because he 
knew how much each dollar had cost in actual 
labor, In the prosperous days following the World 
War,. however, when everybody seemed to be 


making money easily, he fell a victim to the am- 
hition to ‘get rich quick,’ and glib, smooth-talking 
Stock salesmen found it easy to persuade him that 
ne could quickly make a fortune by buying stock in 
oil companies, fisheries companies, land develop- 
ment companies, and companies making automobile 
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tires. He gave notes covering everything he owned 

to put money in these worthless stocks. The sales- 

men took his notes, had no trouble discounting 
them at banks where he was known to be a man of 
considerable property, took the cash, and vanished. 

When the notes came due, everything he possessed 

had to be sold to meet them, not even a homestead 

being saved for him. The broken old man finally 
applied for admission to the county home, but 
just as this was granted, he died.” 

And, of course, none of the slick-tongued scoundrels 
who are now probably riding around in fine clothes and 
fine automobiles paid for by the money of which they 
had robbed the old man—none of these sent a flower 
for his grave or lifted a finger to save him from the 
poorhouse. 


“They Have Killed Me—But We Have 
Taken the Works!” 


NE of the things that grieves me as I grow older 
is the rapid passing of the old Confederate sol- 
diers and the old-time Negro slaves. Both are 
types—numerous enough when I was growing up with 
a Confederate father and Confederate uncles cultivat- 
ing the farms of the neighborhood, and old-time slaves 
still around us—that we soon shall more. Of 
my own once numerous Confederate kinsmen I recall 
only three as yet surviving—two uncles and a distant 


see no 


cousin, 

And this reminds me to say that about two miles 
from Hilltop Farm is a cemetery in which quite a 
number of the men who fell in the Civil War are 
buried. In fact, one of my surviving Confederate 
uncles, wounded and away from service on furlough 
at the time, was present when some of these comrades 
of his were buried here. Passing through this cemetery 
the other day I was struck with the inscription on the 
tombstone of one of the young Confederate captains 
from this neighborhood—I think he was only about 
twenty years old when he fell mortally wounded in one 
of the bloody charges in the famous “battles around 
Richmond.” 

This young Southerner’s last words as carved on the 
tombstone are almost unforgettably vivid. Realizing 
that his wounds were fatal and death but a few mo- 
ments away, he yet thought only of the Cause he was 
serving and died with these exultant words on his 
lips :— 

“They Have 
the Works!” 
Far removed as we are now from the passions and 

hatreds of the Civil War, the heart of either friend or 
foe must indeed beat faster at the utter selflessness of 
such devotion to an ideal. Here indeed was enthusiasm 
which lifted a man above all concern for life or wounds 
or suffering. To him these things mattered not at all 
if only they might help forward something more im- 
portant than life itself. 


Killed Me, but We Have Taken 


A Lesson for the Living 


ND as I left this weatherbeaten stone, with its still 
burning message from the long, long dead, I could 
only wish that all of us here and now might find 

some cause that would likewise lift us above the mad 
quest of money or pleasure or power that seems to 
characterize the life of today. May we not all look 
around us and ask ourselves if there is not some move- 
ment, some ideal, some ambition to which we can dedi- 
cate ourselves and finally at life’s ending rejoice that 
though we die, we have at least made life count for 
something—that we have at least “taken the works” of 
some obstacle that once stood in the way of our 
aspiration ? 

It may be an ambition to get a square deal for farm- 
ers and for agriculture. 





= of 
COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


“aw LOVE to be awakened suddenly at night by 
a band of serenaders with a band of old- 
fashioned string music.” So writes Mrs. 

George Watson, of Enloe, Texas, and all of us 

will agree with her. And surely everybody wall 

also agree with her conclusion as given below:— 


“I love above all, country children in all their dif- 
ferent work and play—the barefoot boy with his merry 
whistled tune, going after the cows; the girl in her 
bonnet and apron milking; the baby sitting in the 
yard playing with the dog; Dad at the barn pulling 
the harness off the team, while you can tell that 
Mother is in the kitchen from the smell of ham and 
coffee cooking for supper.” 


= 











It may be an ambition to help win increasing recog- 


nition for farming as the dignified, respected, scien- 
tific occupation it of right ought to be. 
It may be an ambition to see the farmers of a state 


or county or community effectively organized not only 
for business codperation but for making each com- 
munity and each local organization a little democracy, 
a little “government of the farmers, for the farmers, 
by the farmers” by which they may find self-expression 
and self-government in its fullest sense. 


It may be an ambition to nelp forward some move- 
ment for the general good of humanity—as men and 
women in other days worked for the abolition of 
slavery, the prohibition of the liquor traffic, or the 
adoption of woman suffrage, and as men and women 
must now fight for shifting taxation burdens to un- 
earned incomes and inheritances, for old age pensions, 
and for the universal establishment of public hospitals 
in which every stricken human being, no matter how 
poor, may have the most modern hospital and surgical 
attention at public expense. 

It may be an ambition just to see one’s own neighbor- 
hood distinguished for the excellence of its schools, its 
churches, its moral tone, for pretty homes and well- 
kept farms, and the happy neighborliness of its people. 


It may be an ambition to help the boys and girls of 
one’s community by encouraging club work, Sunday 
school work, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, school 
libraries, playgrounds, wholesome recreation, and a 
general spirit of helpfulness to one another and to the 
neighborhood. 

It may be an ambition just to make one’s own farm 
a little example of thrift and beauty and progress and 
to train one’s own children into exemplary men and 
women. 

It does not matter much what one’s ambition may 
be, if only it is something outside of self, outside of 
one’s personal gain or pleasure, and big enough to con- 
stitute a real challenge to all one’s powers. Then in- 
deed shall we find happiness in fighting ever toward our 
ideal, and though years and age triumph over us in the 
end, yet it will be enough to know that we have made 
life count for something and that we may say at last 
in the spirit of the young Confederate captain dying in 
a now forgotten charge:— 

“They killed 
works!” 


have me—but we have taken the 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Education and the Love of Beauty 


OUR boys and girls are quitting schoel now. 

They have possibly learned a great deal about 

books. Are you doing all you can to teach them 
about the finer things of human existence? What the 
Ohio State Journal says is worth remembering :— 

“A boy or a girl who likes a beautiful picture, a 
sunset, a rosebush, a robin, a sky full of stars, a 
fine old melody, a courtesy, a generous deed, or a 
good book, is better educated than a boy or girl 
could be without them, even if he could work all 
the sums in algebra and parse everything in Virgil.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 
Herbert Quick’s Two Best Books 


ERBERT QUICK died the other day—Herbert 

Quick who for several years did good work for 

the farmers of America as a member of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, but did far more notable 
work for farmers by his pen. The Brown Mouse, 
($1.75, Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis), one of the 
best country life stories of recent years, was his first 
novel, but Vandemark’s Folly ($2, Bobbs Merrill), a 
remarkably vivid story of the settlement of the West, 
is perhaps his greatest work, and perhaps fully as good 
a story of pioneer days as Hough’s Covered Wagon. 


(Note.—These books may be ordered cither from the pub- 
lisher or from The Progressive Farmer at the prices named.) 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


E ought to engage in no refinements of logic, no 

sophistries, and no subterfuges, to argue away 

the undoubted duty of this country, by reason of 
its numbers, the power of its resources, and its position 
of leadership in the world, actively and comprehen- 
sively to signify its approval and to bear its full share 
of the responsibility of a candid and disinterested at- 
tempt at the establishing of a tribunal for the admin- 
istration of even-handed justice between nation and 
nation. The weight of our enormous influence must be 
cast upon the side of a reign not of force but of law, 
and trial not by battle but by reason.—From President 
Coolidge’s Inaugural Address. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Feeding Farm Work Stock Efficiently 


The Editor Gets Into a Discussion With Sam Johnson and John Anderson 


AM JOHNSON has a habit of 
going to the bottom of things 
in which he becomes interested. 


He can ask more questions than any- 
one can answer, but they are 
ally questions that, when answered, 


will give him information he wants. 


gener- 





Sam and his county agent had a 
long discussion of that most impor- 
tant problem: The best and most 


TAIT BUTLER 


farm 
devel- 
two 


there- 


feeding 


opinion 


economical method of 
work stock. There were differences of 
oped, as will nearly always be the case 
thoughtful people discuss any such subject. They, 
fore, decided to “have it out” with the livestock editor, 
and the questions they asked would fill hal | 'YO- 


when 


ressive Farmer, even without the answers or discus- 
sions which those questions developed. 
To save space the editor will discuss some of the 


questions raised, without in all ca 


questions and the full answers given in the conversation 
he had with Sam and the county agent. 
Ye cw 


repeating the 


ses 


The first question Sam Johnson asked was: “What 
are the best feeds to use in feeding the 
vork stock on the farm?” 

The editor was of the opinion that for 
roughage, taking all things into consider- 
ation, legume hays furnished the best and 
roughage. Sam at once 
that, “corn fodder, if it wasn’t 
so dodgasted expensive, would be the best 
The editor agreed that “corn 


nost economical 


observed 


roughage.” 


fodder,” that is, the leaves of the corn 
plant pulled when green and well cured, 
nade good roughage, but Sam at once 
ut corn fodder out of consideration by 
stating that, “it costs more than it is worth 
n labor to save it, and then again more 
than it is worth because the pulling of the 
green leaves reduces the yield of corn.” 
The county agent said he liked good, 
lean, well cured grass hays, like Johnson 
grass, Sudan, or timothy, for hard-work- 


ng horses, especially in hot weather, 


The editor agreed that these grass hays, 


vhen of good quality, were probably bet- 


ter for horses and mules working extra 
ard in hot weather, but only in case the 
wrain feeds were such as to halance the 
ation better than when grass hay and corn 
alone, for instance, were fed. But he 
alled the attention of John to the fact 
that the only bad effects from feeding 
legume hays to hard working horses in 


hot weather could be avoided by limiting 
the quantity. That is, legume 
liked by work stock, and they would eat 
more of such hays than for 
them, especially in hot weather when they 
were working hard. 


hay S are 


Was good 


Sam then settled this point in the dis- 
“Feed- 


ussion in his characteristic way: 
ing the work stock is a part of the 
farming game and let’s talk common horse sense 


and not theory. The hay must be raised on the farm, 
and which do you fellows think it pays best to raise?” 


Without waiting for an answer, he said: “Of course, 
you know, John, that it pays best to raise legume hays, 
because of the fertilizer you get from the air in grow- 
ing them. 

“Just consider that question settled. I knowed leg- 
ume hays—alfalfa, soybean, cowpea, lespedeza or any 
other you like—was the best and most economical 
roughage for farm stock, without asking you fellows. 
Let’s get down to business. What's the best grain 


feed?” 
sk 2 


The editor answered, corn, John thought corn and 
oats ought to be used, and Sam, winking slyly at John, 
said: “What’s the matter with your hobbyhorse, Mr. 
Editor; you ain't going to leave out cottonseed meal 
are you?” 

The editor, seeing the wink, answered very seriously: 
“No, Sam, if you are going to feed your mules corn 
fodder and corn, you had better not leave out the cot- 
tonseed meal.” 

“Shucks !” 
feed corn fodder and corn alone. 
royghage, and so it is, but ain’t we agreed that legume 
hays are best; why go back to that question again? 
Now tell us, Mr. Editor, why you said corn was best, 
and then perhaps John will enlighten us as to why he 
likes corn and oats better.” 

“Well, Sam. I had several reasons for saying corn: 
First, with legume hay, corn is the best and most eco- 


said Sam, “you know durned well I don’t 
I said it was good 
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nomi I crop of corn Is 





al feed on any tarm where a 
grown. In the dry sections, where corn is more un- 
certain, the grain sorghums will almost exact take 
its place, and in the rice-growing sections rice products 
may take the place of at least a part of the corn, but 
ver the most of the South, corn is the best single grain 
to feed with legume hay to farm work stocl Second, 
hen legume hays are grown and the land is fairly fer- 
tile, more feed per acre is produced with corn than 


A crop of 
bushels of 
Southern 


with oats or any other crop which we grow. 

25 bushels of corn is worth a crop of 50 

oats for feeding with legume hay. Third, 
farmers are better equipped for growing corn than for 
growing oats, Feeding oats in the bundles is a wasteful 
practice, but few Southern farmers grow enough small 
grains to justify them in keeping seed drills, 
machines for handling the oat crop.” 


binders, 
and threshing 


‘But,” said Sam, I heard you say that we 
can’t afford to grow corn in the South?” 


“haven't 


“No, Sam, you never heard me say that, but had 
you added a little more that I have said, then you 
would have been correct. 1 have said, that no one can 





RIGHT FEEDING INCREASES A GOOD 


Worth, Texas. One was grand champion mule of 


Team Mule Company, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


afford to grow corn unless he makes at least 25 bushels 
to the acre, and that is more than the average yield for 
the South. He had better grow soybeans or some other 
crop until he gets his land fertile enough to grow 25 
bushels or more per acre.” 

Sam, with another side wink at the county agent, 
said: “How about those ‘specialists,’ all-cotton farmers, 
who say they can buy corn cheaper than they can 
produce it?” 

The editor knowing that Sam was just after an argu- 
ment, replied: “Some of those ‘specialists,’ as you call 
them, do buy corn cheaper than they would produce it, 
but they are cotton farmers, and besides that, it isn’t 
worth discussing with you because I know you will 
grow your own feeds as long as you farm.” 

“Right you are, Mr. Editor,” said Sam. “And now 
let us have John’s reasons for growing both oats and 
corn.” 

John stated that “the small farmer growing princi- 
pally cotton and corn, of course, cannot afford the 
equipment necessary to grow oats economically, but 
Sam and many other farmers have this equipment, and 
there are many others who ought to have it. I like 
oats and corn because they give the mules more variety, 
they are more cooling in hot weather, and contain more 
protein and mineral matter than corn.” 

Sam said: “I like oats, too, especially for the colts, 
and the horses seem to like them, too,” and then 
added: “How about these reasons John has given, Mr. 
Editor ?” 

“John’s reasons for liking oats are all sound, but for 
the average farmer, I would advise legume hay and 


aeteceacer Size 


tcusee 





MULE’S VALUE 

These two mules were prize winners at the Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show, Ft. - i 
Owned by C. B. 


the 


corn as the standard or basic ration. If the corn lac} 
protein, it can be supplied by the legume hay and 

tonseed meal, and if the legume hay does not y 
the minerals needed, these can be supplied in wood 
ashes, acid phosphate common slaked lime mixed 
with the Oats are good, but with legume ha or 
cottonseed meal and wood ashes to balance the corn, it 


] 


good and But when a man 


follows the 


is just as usually « 


heaper, 


has equipment for growing oats and then 
oat crop the same season with a legume crop, like soy- 
beans, he can afford to grow oats for feeding his work 
stock, if he gives enough attention to it to become a 
good oat grower.” 
kok 

Sam then asked: “Is there any place in the South 
where grass hays are more economical than legumes 
“It is doubtful if there is, but 
farmers think so, or prefer to grow Sudan grass, sor- 
hay, when they have tha 


in some sections the 


ghums, or use Johnson grass 


troublesome but useful grass fixed on them. At 
any farming section that cannot grow some legume 


hay economically, has trouble ahead, for few farmers 
the world over have maintained soil fertility without 
the growing of legumes.” 

* * 


“Now,” said Sam, “how 
work stock be fed, all at one feed trough, 
with all they will eat, or each fed sepa- 
rately ?” 

“It is less trouble to feed the mules out 
of common hay racks and troughs, but the 
economy of this method, which to 
be practiced only in the South, is doubtiul. 
Iforses are rarely fed this way, 
they are more likely to overeat, but niules 
lo fairly well under this method. 


should the 


scem 


because 


1 


“The objections to the method are tl! 
with working mules it is a wasteful wi 
of feeding hay and is not as good for the 
mules as when each animal is given a lim- 
ited amount of hay. For idle mules, wit 
an abundant supply of homegrown hay, 


at, 


is the most economical way of feeding h 
But with hard-working mules and horse 
especially in hot weather, they eat too 
much hay and do not do their work « 
stand the heat as well as mules that hav 
their supply of hay limited. 


“In tests where one horse in a team had 
his hay limited to about three quarters ot 
what he would have and the ot! 
given all the hay he would take, the horse 

the limited ration did better on tli 


with 
same amount and kind of grain. 


eaten 


“If the hay is fed from a common rack, 
] believe it will pay, and pay well, to put 
only this limited amount of hay in the 
rack at the night feed. If, for instance, 
there are 10 mules and they are to get 10 
pounds of hay each per day, then about 
100 pounds should be put in the rack each 
evening before or when the mules are 
brought in from work, and this is all the 
hay that should be given until the next night.” 
* ” + 


show. 


“Would you feed grain two or three times a da 
asked Sam. 

“It makes little difference, but probably feeding 
grain three times a day is more satisfactory, and possi- 
bly less colic or overeating occurs. However, mules 
fed grain twice a day will do well, if once accustomed 
to it. The most important matter in grain feeding t 
horses and mules is regularity—regularity in time of 
day, times per day, and in quantity and kinds of feed. 


“If the work is changed, especially if. made harder, 
the quantity of feed should be reduced if the animals 
have been getting a full feed. It is in such cases and 
for such reasons that individual feeding is desirable, 
for only when the mules are fed separately can they 
be fed according to their needs, 

“The amount of grain fed should be regulated to the 
size and needs of the individual horse or mule, and to 
fit the kind and amount of work being done. Some 
animals of the same size and doing the same work will 
require less feed than others, but as a general rule, idle 
horses or mules, when fed all the good legume hay 
they want, will generally require very little if any grai”. 
Attention to this matter and the growing of an abun- 
dance of legume hay would save the South millions ot 
dollars in reducing the cost of feeding our horses and 
mules. As the work is increased the amount of hay 
should be decreased and the grain increased in propor- 
tion, until the hard-working animal should get not over 
three quarters of a pound to one pound of hay daily for 

(Concluded on page 12, column 3) 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 








Capitalizing Your Handicap 


AST night [I heard a one armed 

pianist. She is a beautiful faced 
young woman who has conquered an af 
fiction. Her left arm is off at the el- 
bow, but she has 
justcompleteda 
course in the New 


with honor. 


chords in the bass 
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a finish that you would not believe her 
to be a cripple unless you might see her 
play. 

I confess that I did not hear all of 
the music. I was thinking of the im- 
perial thing we call the human soul tnat 
will not accept defeat, and which can 
turn a handicap into capital. 

I talked with the young woman. She 
said, “I do mot spend any time in pity- 
ing myself, and I do not want to be 
pitied.” 

Sometimes we people who are well 
and whole get into the mood of self 
damnation which we call self pity. It 
is the weakest mood of which our 
minds are capable. This young woman 
is so glad to be alive and have her 
chance that she does not know that she 
is a cripple. 

Only last week I read of a young man 
who thought that he had failed in life. 
He got into the mood of self pity, and 
jumped from a bridge into a river. 

The young pianist said, “I never mope. 
I am so glad to be alive and do things.” 
Moping is the low note in the soul 
whose highest note is hoping. I met this 
young woman wondering if I should say 
some hopeful half-pitying word to her, 
but I could not speak it. It would have 
been out of place. 


Another word she said sticks to me. 
“God has paid me ten-fold in compensa- 
tion for all that I have lost.” If you 
did not see the stub of an arm at her 
side, you would swear that she was 
whole. 

What a lesson for all to ponder. “Af- 
flictions are but for a moment, and work 
for us an exceeding weight of glory,” as 
Paul the apostle put it. You who are 
whole and read this line, remember that 
we may be down but never out until we 
say so. I am told that in the boxing 
ring the second of the contestant throws 
up the sponge when his boxer has been 
knocked out. It is not that way in life. 
If the sponge is ever thrown up, you and 
I will have to do it ourselves. 


A man can turn trouble, grief, hard- 
ship and deformity to good uses. If we 
can bank in a weakness with a strong 
will, we can be like the canaries in our 
cages, while we can’t fly we can still 
sing. 

Do not quit smiling even though some 
deformity is your lot. Do not whine 
though poverty and hardship is your 
daily food. Do not pity yourself though 
you feel that you are denied. Perhaps 
God has to give us hard lessons to make 
us good scholars. 


wow we 
This Week's Bible Questions 


HAT dying man gave his clothes to 
his son on a mountain-top, and why? 

2. In what nation was there no black- 
smith ? 

3. When was bad water made fit to 
drink by a-tree and when by salt? 

4. What queen was slain at the en- 
trance of a king’s house and what queen 
under the window of a palace? 

WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS 


. Num. 20:23-28. Kings 2:19-21. 
7 I Sam. 13:19, 4. II Chron. 23:15; II 
S. Exod. 15:23-25; II Kings 9:32,33. 





York Musical Acad- | 
emy, and graduated | 
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By using her stub | 
arm to complete the | 


notes, she renders | 
the most difficult | 
selections with such | 
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Take its Wheel and Drive— 


for here’s New Performance! 


It will take weeks to appreciate fully the won- 
derfully improved performance recently built 
into this car by Oldsmobile and General Motors. 


But your first ride will convince you that this 
new performance is of a very extraordinary 
character. 


Your nearest dealer will gladly let you take that 
ride at any time. And you can buy this car on 
the wonderfully easy terms of General Motors’ 
time-payment plan! 


Coach *1Q75 Tsiist.23 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


OLDSMOBILE 
| Pa 


Ce) PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTOR 


























New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models 4 
America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 
Cultivators. Plows-Harrows-Cul- 
tivates, etc. Full information FREE 
Puilt in 2 sizes. Por Prices $150 
The New 
BEEMAN 
Tractor Co. 
3805 Fifth St.N.E. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. Waipe 









Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 
in 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 
No. 160. Hog Diseases. 
No. 163. Care of Poultry. 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
EEDA RGIS ISIE St AEE 




































Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 

ABLE. If in writing advertisers and oreneng, goods the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from ary fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because 


buyers should gorssnaliy AP ' —~. 
investigate an etore 
purchasing. ns 
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he too-full milk pai 
comes to grief 


ROBABLY every farmer who ever owned a cow, has 

yielded to the temptation to fill the pail too full— 
only to have it bump against his knees, spill milk all over 
his feet, lose part of the contents and his temper in the 
bargain. A few steps saved—but much more lost! 


That’s like trying to save a few cents a gallon on cheap 
oil for your Ford. The saving isn’t worth the chance 
you take. Judging your expected savings purely on a 
price per quart basis, the most you can save in a year is 
very little, perhaps $5.00. 


But price per quart is no accurate basis for figuring oil 
costs. Price per mile is. 


With inferior or incorrect oil your price per mile includes 
the prematurely-worn rings and pistons, the burned-out 
bearings, the quickly-formed carbon, the loss of power, 
and the increased gas and oil consumption that always 
follows low quality lubrication. 


On a price per mile basis, Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ is the 
cheapest oil you can buy, and it will give you that full 
measure of economy without spilling trouble at your feet. 


In the differential of your Ford you secure the same econ- 
omy by using Mobiloil ‘‘CC’”’ or Mobilubricant, as speci- 
fied in the Chart of Recommendations. For your Fordson 
Tractor use Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in summer and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A”’ in winter. 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in principal cities. Ad- 
dress: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City. 















Let this sign 
guide you to 
safe economy 








a finished product. 





doubles in price received. 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 











Profits g0 to Farmers Who Sell Finished Product 


By F. H. 


Agricultural Editor, North 


WHat a es it take 


[ talked recently with some of the 
best farmers in North Carolina, and my 
vork has placed me 
in contact with a 
number of agricul- 
tural leaders in this 
and other Southern 
states, and it ap- 
pears to me from a 
summary of their 
views that the best 
profits in farming 
go tp the man who 
sells from his farm 
mething that is close to or is actually 
This is no article on 
farm economics but it is an attempt to 
pass on these excellent thoughts which 
have been given me by those in a posi- 
tion to know the facts from experimen- 
tal study and from a practical stand- 


point. 
I 
For instance, when the matter was dis- 
cussed with A. C. Kimrey, dairy exten- 
sion specialist at State College, he said, 
“Why yes, that’s true. That's one rea- 
son why dairying, when handled right, 
brings bigger profits than crop farming 
—the man is producing a finished pro- 
duct: milk and butter, ready for the 
consumer. If this man sold his corn 
and hay he would not obtain for them 
as much as he gets for his milk pro- 
duced by the cow through which the 
corn and hay was put.” 
II 
Then W. W. Shay has pointed out 
time and time again that corn sold in 
the skin of a hog, as a sack, generally 


to make farming 


I Hi. JETER 


In some cases 
a still better profit is made. Mr. Shay 
has proved this by his demonstrations 
with farmers in many counties of North 
Carolina and he has actual figures to 
corroborate his claims. 


il 

Jesse Causey of Guilford County is 
known as one of the best farmers in 
North Carolina. He sells a high quality 
of butter to a selected trade in Greens- 
boro. He has a good herd of dairy cat- 
tle, good pasturage and grows all the 
feed crops needed for the cattle, hogs and 
poultry grown on his farm. He and his 
brother convert the hogs into a fine 


quality of country sausage which in turn 


is sold to the same select trade as that 
which buys the butter and poultry from 
Jesse’s farm. Mr. Causey has a home 
worth at least $20,000, right out in the 
country. He bought his farm for $700, 
paying $100 down and borrowed money 
to make the first payment. He has ab- 
solutely no outside sources of income 
except those built up by profits from his 
own farm, and these now amount to be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000 per year. It is 
all made by selling finished products. 


IV 

Some folks claim that D. J. Lybrook 
of Advance in Davie County could not 
have been so successful had he not the 
financial backing of the Reynolds. This 
may be true, but Mr. Lybrook has made 
his fine farm pay its own way. How? 
He sells whole milk from Red Polled 
cattle. He has built up a reputation of 
selling good milk from healthy cows 
which graze on rich pastures far away 
from the smoke and grime of the city. 
He has Tamworth hogs which make ex- 
cellent bacon and hams and he cures 
this meat to sell to his trade in Winston- 
Salem. Lately, Mr. Lybrook has built 
2 small slaughter house from which he 
sells beef, pork, lamb, sausage, lard and 
other products. 


Mrs. J. F. Stephens of Greensboro is 
known as a_ successful pioneer dairy- 


woman. She has a herd of Holstein 
cattle unsurpassed in the South and she 


JETER 


Carolina Extension Service 


built this herd from one old cow. She 
row has a fine farm, barn and dairy 
on the outskirts of Greensboro and the 
money was made by selling “baby milk” 
to the Greensboro trade. 


VI 

Recently F. P, Latham was given wide 
publicity in. the public prints on account 
of a check for $6,000 for hogs grown on 
his place. Mr. Latham grows green 
grazing crops in succession, 
and corn. He sells the three of these 
through his pigs and disposes of them 
as finished hogs and he, too, is making 
money on the farm. 

VII 

Dr. Lyman Veeder in Georgia grows 
peaches but he pre-cools his and packs 
them just a little better, fertilizes his 
trees just a shade more and sprays with 
a little more extra care than the general 
peach grower, and Dr. Veeder had top- 
ped the market in New York for three 
straight years when I last visited his 
f His peaches were at a demand 


S¢ yy beans 


farm. 
when other peaches were a drug on the 
market. 

Plenty of people are raising the raw 
products of the farm. Jt pays to put on 
extra skill and effort and make the prod- 
uct just a little more refined, just a lit 
tle more available for immediate 
That’s how the big industrial companies 
have made millions. They convert crude 
products into something immediately 
available for use by the average human. 
The farmer may not be able to do this 
with all kinds of farm produce, but 
there are some which may be used in 
this way and indications are that it pays. 


Fertilizing Cowpeas for 
Forage 


HE writer conducted a test on fer- 
tilizing cowpeas for forage while 
working at Clemson College, S. C. This 
work included the use of acid phos- 
phate, potash salts and quickly available 
nitrogen alone and in combinations. The 
applications were all small, the nitrogen 
being applied at the rate of about 50 
pounds per acre of nitrate of soda or 
about 40 pounds of sulphate of am- 
monia. The use of the nitrate fertilizer 
alone was about as effective as the com- 
plete fertilizer and much cheaper. The 
results from the use of the nitrate indi- 
cate that the cowpea plant will use the 
bacteria to gather nitrogen much more 
effectively when a vigorous growing 
young seedling acts as the host plant. 
We have recommended the use of 40 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia or its 
equivalent of nitrate of soda applied at 
time of planting the peas, with excellent 
results. Cowpea seed are high and scarce 
this year and we should use them to 
best advantage. T. E. KEITT. 
Newberry County, S. C. 
we Me 
° oa 9 
Why Lime Didn’t Pay 
Cpice I saw a farmer dropping 4 
handful of lime to each hill of corn 
as an experiment. When asked for aa 
explanation of this strange procedure he 
replied. “You see I am using quite 4 
bit of lime (raw rock) on my corn land 
this spring, disking it in. I thought it 
would be a good idea to make this test 
in order to know whether or not my 
land requires lime.” This man never 
used any more lime because he tried to 
make a direct fertilizer out of an indi- 
rect fertilizer. Had he applied his ex- 
periment to clover instead of corn, then 
followed the clover with corn the fol- 
lowing year, he would be a lime boostet 
today instead of a calamity howler. Do- 
ing the right thing is one proposition, 
doing it at the rght time and in the right 
way is another. 
Cc. C. CONGER, Jr. 


Rockingham County, Va. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








Le 


Pure Drinking Water 


yee drinking water for every family | 
should be pure. Of course, if the | 
water is furnished by a city or corpora- | 
tion, the question of water is more or 
less out of the hands | 
of the _ individual 
family, but for the 
family on the farm | 
and in the small | 
village, the question 
of pure water is in 
the hands of the 
individual family. 
There is nothing that 
DR. REGISTER is taken into the 
body that is of 

greater importance than the water we 
drink. The human body is to a large 
extent, composed of water, so we must 
have water, good, bad or indifferent. 
We can do without food for days and 
days, but if we attempt to do without 
water, we soon find that water is needed 
for other purposes than bathing in, run- | 
ning under bridges or sailing ships on. | 
The better the water, the better the | 








health of the user. : 
HOW TO HAVE PURE WELL WATER 


If the source of supply is a pump or well, | 
Have it as deep as possible. 
Have it on as high ground as possible. 


Have it as far away from lot and privy 
possible. 


See that the top has a tight cover and 
it the earth is built up and packed tight, 
» that no surface water can get into the 
ll or pump. 


See that all waste water from well or 


pump is carried well away in trough or pipe. | 


Springs.—Springs should be housed in | 
with galvanized fly screen wire; this | 
will keep out insects and trash and still | 
allow sunlight to get in. All surface 
water from rains should be kept out of 
the spring, because this is often the 
way the spring gets contaminated. If 
possible, have a concrete wall on the 
upper side, and ditches around it that 
will carry off excessive rain water. 
There is a popular idea that water puri- 
fies itself in so many feet, yards or 
miles, but this is not so. The water 
may become clear by a long run over 
sand bed, but typhoid germs can be car- 
ried miles and miles after the water 
looks absolutely clear. Under no cir- | 
cumstances drink raw branch or spring 
water, nor use it for washing milk 
buckets, etc. By raw water, I mean 
water that has not been boiled or | 
properly filtered. 


Bucket and Chain—All buckets and 
hains on well should be done away with, 
and pumps put in their place. The con- 
tinual handling of chain and buckets by 
Tom, Dick and Harry will finally result | 
in a well of dirty water. Every fellow 
lraws up water to wash his hands with, 
and often drinks out of the bucket. You 

liable to get typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, hookworm and many | 
ither diseases, in this way. Time was 
when “The Old Oaken Bucket” had a 
clean bill of health and was a popular 
theme in song and story, but “them days 
is gone forever.” In those days you 
were not near enough to hear your | 
neighbor’s dog bark, but now you drink 
Water out of your own well in the morn- 
ing and from another well, 300 miles 
away in the evening. The same way 
with your spring branch. Years ago, no 
bne set foot on the watershed of your 
spring branch. Today, probably one 
hundred families are emptying their 
chambers, pots and pans on soil that 
will be washed down to you when the 
next big rain comes. Guard your drink- 
ing water as carefully as you would 
your money, for health, happiness and 

° depend upon the purity of drinking | 
Water. 
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A* EGG shell is quite porous, and t 
water inside gradually pidkocertieen 
thus causing it to become lighter than a 
fresh egg, which explains why an old | 
or stale egg rattles. 























Drives out Drudger 


Heavy coalscuttles; dirty ash cans; sooty pots and 
pans— why have you put up with them so long? 


For years Perfection Oil stoves have been relieving 
millions of women of these discomforts of country 
house-keeping by their clean, dependable service. 
And now these stoves have ‘‘grown up’’ into full- 
fledged kitchen ranges—not only ample in size 
and capacity to do all the cooking in your home, 
but to do it as quickly and easily as a gas stove. 


This is not a dream, but a reality—for the inven- 
tion of more powerful burners now enables Per- 
fection Ranges to cook as fast as gas. This gives 
country homes as fine a stove as any home can have. 


Let a Perfection Range make your cooking 
hours more pleasant, and give you more free- 
dom for other things. See them at your dealer’s. 
THE CLEVELAND METAL ProbuCTs Co. 
7392 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


in Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


PERFECTIO 





A Styles, sizes and prices to suit every need. 























For quick warmth whenever needed 
—the Perfectien Oil Heater. 








=» Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens -> 


os 


Far abundanthet water without gas— 
the Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. 
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THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER , BSORBINE 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH 
MENT PRICE. $100 











TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


CATALOG OF 


Army Goops 
BARGAINS 


Absolute money-back guar Removes Bursal Enlarge- Shite, = ts, Boots, Shoes, . 
antee Greatest invention ever . te * 3lankets, Tents, Guns, Harn 
known for the housewife. Fits ments, Thickened, Swollen Tis- Tools—hundreds of articles you can — 
any make of sewing machine sues, Curbs, Filled Tendons, use. Government’s sacrifice saves you 


Easy and quick toattach Easy 


to operate 


ten minutes time. Hemstitch 
ing as beautiful as done by a 


Pays for itself in ¢ 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain, 


Does not blister, remove the hair or 





Soreness from any Bruise or Strain. money. Write for Catalog, Free. 


Army-Navy Supply Co, 


$275.00 machine. Send no money Pay the postman $100 K re! up the horse. $2.50 a bottle, STABLUISHED. 1¢ 


it five days. 


Your money back if you are not more than delivered Boo 











k 1 R free 
HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 3, Ft. Worth, Tex. | w, F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 od St.. Springfield, Mass. Dept. 100, Box!835, Richmond, Va. 
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will ride easier 


with 
BALLOON TIRES 
ana 


Hasslers 


If your car is equipped with 
Balloon Tires—you need 
Hasslers. 


Mind you, we are for 
Balloon Tires. They are, 
in our opinion, the greatest 
advance ever made in tire 
construction. 


But take your Balloon 
Tired car out over a “wavy” 
road. Hit twenty miles an 
hour. Notice the “gallop”? 
That’s why you need Hass- 
lers. 


And it is why an ordi- 
nary type of rebound check 
will not serve nearly so 
well. 


Checking the rebound is 
only HALF the job re- 
quired in controlling that 
Balloon Tire “gallop”. You 
must also soften the action 
of the springs. 


HASSLERS are the only 
device for the Ford car 
which does both jobs. 


Don’t spoil your Balloon 
Tire equipment by using 
the wrong kind of rebound 
check. Let your dealer put 
Hasslers on your car. 


Ridéon 





HASSLER SALES AGENCY, INC. 
521 East Main Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











wethout 


but with 


Hasslers 


Balloon Tires have tempo- 
rarily taken people’s mind 
off of the big factor which 
governs easy riding 


—and that is the AUTO- 
MOBILE SPRING. 


It would be impossible 
to get easy riding without 


| 


BALLOON TIRES 
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Progresstve Farmer” 


Riding Cultivators 


What Types are Best and Why 


By G. H. 


ALFORD 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


pose are several reasons for cul- 
tivating crops: 
To prevent the growth of weeds 
id grass; 
; Se 
evaporation of soil 
moisture to the min- 


reduce the 


imum ; 

3. To permit the 
air to freely enter 
the soil. 


Under normal con- 
tions, flat, smooth, 
shallow cultivation 
with an attachment 
that least interferes with the roots of the 
growing crop 
cultivation. 





G. HB. ALFORD 
best serves the purpose of 


There are different kinds of riding cul- 


| tivators, and numerous attachments and 





these springs—even with 
balloon tires 


—and these tires them- 
selves, according to their 
makers, are not efficient 
without spring control. 


But over a million Ford 
owners will tell you that 
it is possible to get riding 
comfort WITH springs— 
and any old kind of tires 

—so long as you control 
the spring action by means 
of Hasslers. 


Each Hassler is two de- 
vices in one. It softens the 
natural spring action, and it 
checks the rebound. This 
is true of no other device 
for the Ford car—one rea- 
son why more Ford owners 
use Hasslers than any other | 
shock absorber or rebound 
check. 


Ask your dealer. 











used on them. Prac- 
tically every manufacturer of cultivators 
is putting out good, practical machines 
and nearly all make different patterns, 
some one of which is adapted to any 
land found on our farm that is at all 
fitted to the practical production of row 
crops. 


types of shovels 


The farmer with the smooth fields, free 
of stumps and rocks, finds the plain 
break-pin model entirely satisfactory, 
while farmers who cultivate stumpy and 
rocky fields very much prefer the spring- 
tooth and spring-trip styles, which cost 
a few dollars more. 

The late patterns as a rule are more 
easily operated than the old-style culti- 


stir the surface of the soil thorous 
remove all small weeds and grass, 
few plant roots, and form a soil mulch 
to prevent the evaporation of soil m 
ture. 

Shovels vary in number from four 
eight for a pair of gangs, and while the 
larger number is to be preferred for de- 
stroying weeds and making a soil mulch, 
when narrow shovels are used on the 
gangs they often cause quite a bit of 
trouble in trashy ground. While the two 
and four-shovel gangs are often used, 
the six-shovel gang is the most popular 
one. 


The disk cultivator usually has three 
disks on a gang and is useful because it 
can be used to cover rather large grass 
and weeds when necessary in the culti- 
vation of crops. 


If we keep the reasons for cultivat- 
ing prominently in our minds at alf times 
we will be more likely to do ideal work. 
For instance, the farmer who uses three- 
shovel gangs, the shovels only four inches 
in width, usually gets practically all the 
grass and weeds when cultivating his 
crop, but if he is not careful many plant 
roots are cut, and six small ridges and 
six small furrows are left behind the 
cultivator. The root pruning damages 
the crop and the little furrows and ridges 
hasten the evaporation of soil moisture. 


The farmer using the spring-tooth at- 
tachment or six small sweeps on the 
gangs gets all of the grass and leaves 
the ground thoroughly pulverized and 





HAVE YOU 
No, but she looks mighty familiar. 


“Princess Elise” in The Progressive 
Noble Brownie.” Both are champions. 


| vators, but the driver of them must keep 
wide-awake and drive his team and care- 


fully operate the cultivator in order to 
do satisfactory work. 

The disk gang, the spring-tooth gang, 
and the two, three, and four-shovel gangs 
are used on riding cultivators. Each gang 
is especially suited to certain conditions, 
but whenever the farmer is able to do 
so, it is best to buy all three attach- 
ments with the cultivator, so that the 
cultivator may be converted into a 
spring-tooth, a shovel, or a disk culti- 
vator at any time. These attachments 
may be purchased with the cultivator 
at a reasonable additional cost. 

The spring-tooth attachment is usually 
used while the crops are small and on 
stumpy and rooty ground. The shovel 
attachment is usually used when the 
crops are larger and the work to be 
done is much heavier, and the disk at- 
tachment comes in handy when there is 
grass to cover. 

The spring-tooth attachment or any 
type of cultivator shovel that does not 
penetrate too deep does fairly good sur- 
face work as a rule. The spring-tooth 
attachment and sweep shovels are con- 
sidered ideal for surface cultivation, es- 
pecially when the crop is small. These 
attachments do not penetrate deep, but 


EVER SEEN 


HER BEFORE? 


A short time ago you saw the picture of 
Farmer. i 
Read about Brownie’s record on page 20. 


This is her daughter, “Oxford's 


smooth behind the cultivator. Of course, 
we should destroy all weeds and grass 
and thoroughly pulverize the surface of 
the soil, but we should also leave the 
soil as smooth as possible behind the 
cultivator. 

For the average soil and field, the 
three-shovel gang’ using four-inch shov- 
els is very popular, but when there are 
running vines or grasses and weeds to 
destroy, a wide sweep is necessary, and 
for this reason, as well as for other 
reasons, it is advisable to buy a set ol 
shovels and a set of sweeps that are 
interchangeable. When the ground 15 
rather hard, and it is advisable to stir 
it for two or three inches deep, the 
shovels may be used, while the sweeps 
should be used to destroy a thick coat 
of grass and weeds and to leave the 
surface of the soil as smooth as possible. 


Let us keep the reasons for cultivation 
in mind and we will not go far wrong 
when buying a cultivator, the necessary 
attachments, shovels and sweeps, and ™ 
the cultivation of our crops. 

4 Me 
a govern their children through 
fear and then complain because “the 
kids leave home just when they get big 
enough to be of some help.” 
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FARM FORESTRY TALKS 


III. How Can the Farmer 
Make His Woodland Pay ? 


[eerrsen the forest acres of a farm 
is as practical and profitable as any 
other farm operation. 

Local markets, home needs, and the 
character of the soil will determine the 
forest crop as it does a field crop. The 
same factors which determine field crops 
will in a large measure influence wood- 
land operations. 








The principle of “Live at home” ap- 
plies to the farmer’s treatment of his 
forest area. Fuel, fencing, construction 
timber, and material for the repair of 
farm machinery, must be grown on 
his woodland acres. 

Having supplied home needs, a wide 
range of products can be grown. For 
the average farmer in the South, within 
a short distance of a large town or with 
good rail connections to centers of popu- 
lation, firewood is usually a moderately 
profitable crop. Like corn or hay or the 
soiling crops, the disposal of firewood is | 
a necessary operation in the growing of 
a profitable timber crop. It is necessary 
to remove the dead, diseased, and in- 
ferior timber so that the other trees 
may mature rapidly. 


To make cordwood readily salable, it 
must be cut and seasoned months before 
it is sold. If this firewood is graded 
and some of it sawed into stove lengths 





and split into finer material, the price is 
almost doubled. Cordwood in four-foot 
lengths is worth $3 to $5 in the woods, 
or $6 to $8 delivered at consuming points, 
while stovewood sells for from $8 to $12 
per cord delivered to consumer. 


Where the farmer is near a pulp mill, 
small sized wood, especially pine from 
his thinnings, ‘tops, ete., can be sold at 
from $5 to $6 per cord, delivered at the 
railway. The pulp mill usually asks the 
farmer to remove all bark from this class | 
of wood, increasing his labor and lessen- 
ing the profit. In other sections farmers | 
can dispose of certain classes of wood | 
now, going into fuel as mine props and 
piling. If the woodland is near a creo- 
sote plant, much of his small timber can 
be sold for treatment, reaching the mar- 
ket as fence posts, railroad ties, telegraph 
and telephone poles, etc. 

The farmer's real crop and the one 
vielding him good returns in money for 
his labor comes from the saw-logs and 
bolts of pine, oak, poplar, or gum. 


If his land is suitable for the growth 
of yellow poplar, this is perhaps the 
best crop he can grow. Short bolts for 
veneer making are readily salable and 
in favorable locations bring $30 per 1,000 
board feet delivered at nearby railroad 
Stations. 

Hickory, ash, dogwood, and gum are 
also much in demand, and bring good 
prices. If the farmer has oak or pine in 
quantity within a reasonable distance of 
a town or railroad point, these can be 
sold on the stump at from $10 to $15 per 


1,000 board feet. If he has his own 
teams, wagons, and a slack season in 
farm operations during the winter, it 


will pay him to cut his own logs, deliver 
them at the mill or railroad shipping 
point. By doing his own logging, he 
will prevent waste and injury in the 
woods, keep his teams occupied, and 
keep his farm labor employed the year 
round. The price of his logs will prob- 
ably double that received for the same 
timber sold on the stump. 


Average forest land in the South 
should yield the farmer not less than $10 
Per acre per year from forest crops. 
In addition, all the material needed for 
home use can be obtained from thinnings 
and from the tops and laps of the timber. 

Many Southern farms have half their 
acreage in timber growth. If 100 acres 
can be made to yield annually $500 to 
$1,000, and the owner never dips into 
his forest capital, the taxes and living 
expenses of the average farmer can be 
met from his wooded area. Whenever 
he desires to sell or place a loan, his 
Wooded acres will be as valuable as the 
Plow land. H. M. CURRAN. 








It would take the entire 
capacity of the great Buick 
factories more than six months 
to produce the Buick cars now 
in operation on the Pacific 
Coast — — — Buick value 
is recognized everywhere. 
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HIRSHBERG PAINT CO.’S 


“STAG” brand 
Paints ana Stains 


sold everywhere 








We 
recommend 
HIRSHBERG 
PAINTS 


for the home. 
barn, auto, 
wagons, farm 
implements, 
etc. 
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C4 2S like hungry wolves, 

Fish Bite 2: occcorr ie soo bai 

be gy pny mt 

@ Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 

lling them out. $2 Bex Free to introduce our 

Bsh and animal . Write . Agts. Wtd. 
Walton Supply Dept. 159, 








Do You Want to Save Money? 


Certainly you do! 
you our free catalog. 
we offer you. 
where at higher prices. 


And it costs you almost nothing to find out. 

Then compare our prices and you will be surprised at the savings 
The quality of our goods will be as good or better than usually sold else- 
Every article we sell is guaranteed. 


Just write us to send 


Write today for our free 


catalog of Home, Farm, Shop and Auto Supplies and Clothing and Shoes for the family. 


Screen Goods 
Select your screens 
from the Spotless cata- 
log. We have most 
everything needed to 
properly screen your 
home. You'll pay the 
lowest prices here 
Screen doors as low 
1.74 





We have a complete 
line of screen doors, window 
screens, screen cloth, door and 











Roofing Headquarters 


roofings are @& 
the most widely used 
and best known in the 
South. Long service and 
low prices. Full weight 
and full quantity. ; 
Light, per roll__.. 1.08 
Medium, per roll... 1.39 
Heavy, per roll__-. 1.70 

Catalog shows com- 
plete line of asphalt and 


Spotless 



















window frames, screen hard- me ee 
ware, etc. ; 3 
: Soap aT White Oak Kegs 
Big Savings on Furni ure| The snes 
A real good me to be had. 

of furniture,| “Reki Pants | Hand made 

) >» | ec 

selec ted to A special value. aaa 2 

give you the| Good quality, well) woo, ¢ h 

very best of| made. State waist) double our 

service and|and inseam 1 49 price. Full 

th*e biggest|measure. Pair ~* | description 

Vv al ues for| postage 11c Extra. | in catalog. 
your money. Don’t buy | “ 2 
single thing in furniture or| Catalog shows com- 3 gal. size. 


floor coverings until you have 
looked through our catalog. 


plete line of clothing 
land shoes. 


5 gal. size. 
gal. size. 











THE SPOTLESS CO 


*° RICHMOND, 


“The : South s ‘Mail Order House”’ 
«ge ot VIRGINIA 














Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in June 


EEKEEPERS who read this article 


classes, to 











will be of two general 
each of which separate suggestions must 


be made. The one class will live in sec- 


tions where there 
has been a normal 
nectar flow, and 
where now a sur- 
plus may be avail- 
able; the other class 
will be formed of 
those persons living 


in sections suffering 
from an_ extended 
B. B. REPPERT drouth, and where in 

some cases the bees 
have had difficulty in finding sufficient 
supplies for themselves. 





Those beekeepers who find a surplus, 
will be planning to take some honey 
from their bees this month, either for 
home use, or for sale. They should in 
either case exercise care that the honey 
be taken off in as clean a condition as 
possible, since there is nothing that takes 
away one’s appetite for honey more than 
to find dirt and dead bees in it. Combs 
should be cut with a sharp knife, so as 
to avoid so far as possible, pieces of 
‘floating. comb or cell cappings. In pre- 
paring for sale, clean even strips should 
be cut with a sharp knife, to slip into 
the mouth of a fruit jar, or of a specially 
made honey jar. Then clear extracted 
honey should be poured in to fill around 


the combs. This is what is known as 
bulk comb honey, and both comb and ex- 
tracted honey used should be of a uni- 
form color and as light as possible. 


In places where it is possible to pro- 
duce section honey, the sections will of 
course be sold just as they come from 
the hive, with a little scraping to remove 
propolis and burr comb from the sec- 
tions. It is doubtful, however, unless a 
very high price can be obtained for 
such, if the beekeeper is justified from 
a financial standpoint in producing sec- 


tion honey, since the yield of such is 
much less than of bulk comb or ex- 
tracted honey. It is much the best to 


produce clear extracted honey, and the 
gain from producing such will justify 
the expense of an extractor, if the pro- 
ducer has as many as four or five col- 
onies of bees. 


The matter of price is one which the 
producer should consider carefully. One 
should avoid charging more than honey 
is really worth. Many, however, are 
inclined to err on the opposite side and 
charge less than it actually costs to pro- 
duce. We are speaking of course, of 
the small and casual producer. Where 
such a person puts his product on the 
market at less than cost of production, 
he works a hardship on the commercial 
producer who must depend upon his 
bees for a living, and who is thus em- 
barrassed in setting what is a fair price; 
often, if the yield from a number of 
small producers is considerable, and they 
set a low price, the commercial producer 
may even suffer financially because of 
such unfair competition. It will be best 
for the small producer with honey for 


sale, first to consult one who under- 
stands market conditions, and then sell 
at a price that is fair to all. 


In sections that have suffered from 
the protracted drouth, it will be well for 
the beekeeper to watch his bees closely. 
Observation in some parts reveals that 
many colonies are already starving, 
some to a point from which they will 
be unable to recover. Unless something 
is done for the bees in many places, it 
is safe to predict that many will not sur- 
vive the summer. Although in such 
places the beekeeper will very likely not 
secure any honey this season, he should 
look to the future, and feed his bees 
sugar syrup, so as to have them in con- 
dition to gather a crop in 1926. 


In the drouth section, it is well also 
to remember that the bees, in the ab- 
sence of nectar in the field, may easily 


be induced to rob; consequently, do not 
open the hives unless absolutely neces- 
sary; and if the hives are opened, avoid 
breaking combs so far as possible; and 
above all, do not allow pieces of comb 
containing honey to fall about the yard. 
Robbing will distribute foulbrood if 
such is present, and the conditions men- 
tioned make it likely that this disease 
may be easily spread. Beekeepers should 
be on the lookout for this disease, and 
especially guard against its spread. 


ue ) 
Feeding Farm Work Stock 
Efficiently 


(Concluded from page 6, column 3) 


every 100 pounds of his weight. The 
smaller amount is better in hot weather 


for animals doing hard work. As the 
work is increased and the hay decreased 
the grain must be increased. The amount 
required will usually range from 1 to 
1% pounds of grain daily for every 100 
pounds of the animal’s weight for those 
doing hard work. More pounds of oats 
will be necessary than of corn or of corn 
and cottonseed meal. If one bushel of 
corn is equal to two bushels of oats, then 
7 pounds of corn is equal to 8 pounds of 
oats. Also, when grass hay or fodder is 
the roughage used, 10 pounds of corn and 
2 pounds of cottonseed meal will be 
found equal to 16 pounds of oats,” 


At this point, Sam Johnson showed 
some impatience and broke in with the 
question: “This feeding each mule sepa- 
rately is a lot more trouble than feeding 
all the mules from a common rack or 
trough. Will the saving of feed and the 
better condition of the mules pay for the 
extra trouble and labor?” 


“I am of the opinion that the saving 
of feed, greater efficiency of the mules, 
and the reduced losses from colic will 
more than pay for the extra trouble and 
labor, but some people, many in the 
South, think differently.” 


a 


ALWAYS want the Bible and The 

Progressive Farmer in my home as 
long as I have one. I certainly enjoyed 
the continued letters, “Forty Years of 
Faking.” I hope some more will come 
out along that line, for I think they will 
be of much help to young and old in 
preparing them to protect themselves 
from swindlers.—M. M. Davis, 
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Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked 
in the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as 
fast as he earned them. Soon after his promotion to 
foreman, he was married and moved to a little white 


house on Orchard Avenue. 


Life was happier than 


ever, but spare dollars were not more plentiful, espe- 
cially after a third member was added to the family. 

Then came a day when the plant superintendent 
showed John the wisdom of saving a part of his earn- 
ings, for the satisfaction it would bring, and for pro- 


tection against emergencies and old age. 


He and his 


young wife, for the first time, learned the difficult art 
of economy, and finally they came to know the joys of 
saving and of safe investment. 

Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, 
own the stock of the American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company. 


This company is owned by more 


people than any other, and the great majority of its 
owners—laborers, clerks, housewives, business men and 


others—have bought it with their savings. 


As its busi- 


ness has grown, the number of its shareholders has in- 
creased until now one out of every forty-five telephone 
subscribers is also a stockholder. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy. One.S;'stem, Universal Segvice 





Your Hay in 
Neat Bales, 
Out of a 


McCormick- 


Deering 


flay Press 


ET your loose, bulky, unmanageable hay crop under con- 
trol by the McCormick-Deering method. Put the hay 
through one of these simple, efficient presses and it emerges, 


as above, 


“frozen solid” into bales that are easily handled, 


easily stored, easily shipped, and commanding top prices. 
A McCormick-Deering hay press, horse or power, will yield 


you full returns for your power and labor. 


And after you 


have increased the value of your own hay crop, you can fill 
in the late summer and fall months profitably, baling hay and 
straw for others. Some farmers say they have paid for their 
presses in thirty days, baling for neighbors. 
McCormick-Deering horse hay presses are made in 
three sizes, with capacities of from six to fifteen tonsa 
day; power presses in three sizes, two of which can be 
furnished with 6 h. p. engine attached, with fifteen to 
thirty-ton capacities. Write for full descriptive matter, 
and see the McCormick-Deering dealer in your town, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPaANY 


€06 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Chicago, lil. 
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This new 





“Low-Pressure” Tread Paves a Country Road 


ERE is the latest thing 

in Balloon Tires—the 

new, flat “Low-Pressure” 
Tread. 

It gives 15% to 25% more 

road contact than a round 
tread. 


This eliminates early and 
uneven tread wear. 


It permits you to run your 
tires at the low inflations 
necessary to real balloon 
cushioning. 


It gives better traction, 
better non-skid protection, 


easier steering and greater 
stability. 

It is as necessary to successful 
Balloon Tire performance as 
Web Cord—the only cord con- 
structionin which the individual 
cords are webbed together with 
pure rubber latex without in- 
jurious chemicals. 

Both are exclusive with U.S. 
Royal Balloon Cords, and give 
an extremely strong yet flexible 
tire that can be run at real low 
inflation without injury. 

# * + 

For Ford Owners— 


There is a U.S. Tire to meet 
every need. 


, 


U.S. Royal Balloon Cords in 
29x4.40 straight side. 

U.S. Royal Balloon-Type in 
31x4.40—clincher and straight 
side. 

U.S. Royal Cords in 30x3'% 
and 31x4—clincher and straight 
side. 

USCO Cords in 30x3 and 
30x3% clincher and 30x3, 
30x32 and 31x4 straight side. 

USCO Fabrics in 30x3, 
30x3% and 31x4 clincher. 


(Fain, 


fp ) 
Trade (0S) Mark 
<4 


United States Rubber Company 
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Touring Car $525 
Roadster - $525 


Coupe - - $715 
Coach - - $735 
Sedan - - $825 


Commercial 


Ca6ecis —$425 
Express 
Truck Chassis —$550 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. 
FLINT, MICH. 




















for Economical Transportation 





POWER 


Sand —loose gravel —mud— hills—or 
mere rutted trails! The most difficult 
of road conditions can be overcome in 
a Chevrolet, famous nation-wide for its 
power, endurance and great economy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


QOUALIIM AT LOW Cost 
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| ‘Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Six Orchard Pointers 

O IMPROVE the fertility of the soil 

in the orchard plant cowpeas or soy- 
beans early this month. Either sow broad- 
cast or plant in rows. 

2. Continue to stir 
the soil in the peach 
orchard with a disk 
harrow. This will 
destroy thousands of 
the pupa stage of 
the curculio or peach 
worm which are now 
in the soil. 

3. Keep up the 
spraying of the fruit 
trees. The general rule to remember is 
to spray once every 14 to 21 days until 
about two to four weeks before the fruit 
is scheduled to ripen. 

4. As soon as the dewberries are all 
picked, cut the old vines and the new 
sprouts that have come out, right down 
to the ground and burn them. Let new 
sprouts come out. Give a liberal appli- 
cation of high grade fertilizer. Then 
keep up cultivation throughout summer. 

5. As soon as blackberries and rasp- 
berries have ceased to bear, cut out the 
old canes, as these have completed their 





L. 4. NIVEN 


job. Let new suckers grow. When the 
new ones reach a height of 18 to 32 
inches, pinch out the tops. This will 


cause the plants to develop side branches 
and make a more stocky bush. 

6. One and two-year old apple, peach 
and other fruit trees can be materially 
helped by summer pruning. This con- 
sists of pinching out the tips of the new 
branches when they are about 15 to 18 
inches in length. This will cause them 
to spread out and make a better shaped 
tree. Buds below the main _ branches 
should be kept pinched off. 


Five Timely Garden Tips 
TART preparing ground now for fall 


Trish potatoes. Select 2 good piece 
of soil, especially one that is moist. 
Break it good and deep. Harrow sev- 


eral times during the next few weeks so 
as to have it ready for planting in July 
or early August. 

2. Continue to plant such vegetables 
as lima beans, cucumbers, roasting ear 
corn, squash, okra, tomatoes, cabbage, 
etc. These may be planted until the lat- 
ter part of June or early July and ma- 
ture in most sections of the South, par- 
ticularly the central and lower part. 

3. As soon as roasting ears, snap beans 
or other vegetables have ceased to bear, 
vebrcak the ground and plant to some- 
thing else. To allow the old vines and 
stalks to remain on the ground is to in- 
wite damage by insects and diseases. 

4. Where one has a small patch of 
Irish potatoes for home use, be careful 
to dig early in the morning or late in 
the afternoon, so as to keep the sun 
from hitting them. Store in a cool, dry 
place, where the stm will not touch 
them, and they will usually keep fairly 
well. 

5. If the old strawberry bed is to be 
kept over another season, plow out the 
middles and thin the plants down to one 
to each 12 to 15 inches and allow new 
plants to develop. Fertilize well and 
cultivate throughout the summer. Us- 
ually it will not pay to keep a straw- 
berry bed or patch after the third year. 


How to Grow Pole Beans 


MAKE several plantings of pole beans. 

Plant them near the garden fence 
so they can run on it. Plant them in 
the cornfield. If planted alone and away 
from the fence provide something for 
them to climb. A good method is to 
Plant in rows 3 to 3% feet apart, and in 
hills 3 feet apart, putting 2 to 4 seed in 
the hill. After they are well up and 
have started to run, put stakes beside 
tach hill. Lean the stakes so they will 
come together in groups of four and so 


they will touch at the upper end. When 
handled this way, they will seldom ‘be 
blown over by hard winds. Make sev- 
eral plantings, from early until late, so 
as to have tender beans throughout the 
season. 


Time to Give Peaches Last 
Spraying 
EMEMBER that the last application 
of spray materials should be made 
to peaches three to four weeks before 
they are scheduled to ripen. This spray 
should be both an insecticide and fungi- 
cide. The dry-mix sulphur lime and the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur are the most 
commonly used for the fungicide and 
arsenate of lead is the standard insecti- 
cide. 

Of course it is too late now to spray 
the early ripening varieties like May- 
flower, Early Rose, etc. In the middle 
and upper parts of the South, it is about 
the right time now to give the Hileys 
the last spraying, and the Georgia Belles 
will be ready for the last one about a 
week from the present time. In the 
Fort Valley, Ga., section which is in the 
lower part of the South, O. I. Snapp 
says Hileys should have been given the 
last spraying about a week ago, with 
the present about the right time for 
spraying the Georgia Belles, and the El- 
bertas about the middle of June. 


Preventing Blossom End Rot 
of Tomatoes 
Yee blossom end rot of tomatoes is 
worse during hot dry seasons, thus 
indicating that by providing an abund- 
ant water supply for the plants, by 
keeping the soil stirred to prevent evap- 
oration, or by mulching the plants, so as 
to prevent evaporation of moisture, the 
damage from this disease may be les- 
sened. In a small way in the home gar- 
den or wherever it is practicable to do 
so, it has been shown that the damage 


caused from this disease can be very 
considerably lessened by watering the 
plants. This does not mean a light 


sprinkling but soaking the ground thor- 
oughly. 

Apply the water late in the afternoon, 
preferably after sundown. Let it run 
down the middles and absolutely satur- 
ate the soil. Then early the following 
morning, pull loose dirt over the place 
where the water has run down the mid- 
dles to prevent caking. This kind of 
treatment has proved to be quite effec- 
tive in preventing the blossom end rot. 
If conditions are not so the water can 
be applied, the best thing to do is to con- 
serve moisture either by frequent shal- 
low cultivation or mulching with stable 
manure. 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 


“Rise Up,” “Fall Down,” 
“End Up” 


MOMENT?’S reflection will show the 

reader the absurdity of the first two 
of the phrases printed above. Of course, 
when a person rises there is only one 
direction in which he can go, and that 
direction is up or upward. Therefore, 
do not “rise up” in the morning or in 
the world—simply rise. 

Likewise, when you fall do not “fall 
down’—simply fall. There can be no 
such thing as “falling up”; it would be 
contrary to the law of gravitation, which 
has not been repealed. 

A somewhat similar error is the use 
of the preposition “up” after the verb 
“end,” as in “This ends up the affair.” 
Omit the “up”; the sense is expressed 
by saying “This ends the affair.” 




















. free of charge. 





vince 


ream Separator, there 
to your own satisfaction. 


Ask your De Laval Agent to let 
Then use it under 
of its superiority, and know why. Run the skim-milk 
ld separator through the new De Laval. 
prised at the amount of cream the new De Laval will get from 
then trade in your old machine as partial 


be convin 

from your old 
it; and if it does, 
payment. 









u of what it can do 
ne on Your Own Farm 


If you are not already 


convinced of the superiority of the De Laval 
is a simple and easy way to settle this question 


you try one—he will gladly do so, 
your own conditions. You will soon 


You may be sur- 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Broadway 


* 
$1zes NEW YORK 


600 Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


61 Beale St. 

















further 


Series LI 


The focus is prompt and'precise. 
A mere turn of the lens, which is 
at your fingertips, brings the focus 
instantly, accurately, while be- 
neath the lens a plainly lettered, 
simple scale tells you how to fit 
the exposure to the light. 

It’s all simple, yet there’s speed 





Kodak Simplicity 
Simplified 


The 14 Pocket Kodak 





W ITH the Kodak Anastigmat Lens and Diomatic 
Shutter equipment, this camera offers a range of 
efficiency not heretofore obtainable at the price. 

This superior combination of lens and shutter means 
better timed, sharper negatives, the evidence of which is 
plain in the prints—overwhelmingly plain in enlargements. 


in the f.7.7 lens, and a shutter 
with speeds up to one-hundredth 
part of a second to make that 
speed available. 

No. 1A Pocket Kodak, Series 
II, for234x4% pictures, equipped 
with Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7 
Lens, Diomatic Shutter—$26. 


At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 























at They Want 


Don’t let the green pasture fool you. Your 
cows my be giving a lot of milk, but they 
are not making it on grass alone. They are 
also making it from the protein and lime 
stored in their bodies. 

Every animal needs protein for both 
health and production. Fresh pasture con- 
tains some protein, but not enough to sup- 
port the cow and enable her to make milk. 
Unless you feed her some grain with the 
grass there is a sad day coming, 

When the cow is on pasture alone she may soon 
drop off in her milk yield It is then difficult to bring her 
production up until she freshens again She may go into the 
Winter in poor condition and lose money for you. 

Your animals want a feed that they can convert 
into meat—milk—butterfat. The most easily convertible of 
all protein feeds is Corn Gluten Feed. Feed it in your grain 
mixture during the Summer and you'll make more money, 

You can get Corn Gluten Feed from your feed dealer or 
any manufacturer. If you mix your own ration your main 
protein ingredient should be Corn Gluten Feed. 

If you feed a ready-mixed feed it will pay you to buy 
from a manufacturer who uses Corn Gluten Feed as one of 
his main ingredients. It makes any ration better and more 
profitable to the man who feeds it. 








Write for Bulletin No, 1 which contains 
several good rations for summer feeding 


Associated Corn Products Mfrs. 
Feed Research Dept. 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
No. 4 
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Zine Insulafed 


American Anthony 


Royal 
U.S. and National Fences 


The Test of 





Time 


in service on the farm under all kinds of weather conditions is the only true 
test by which good fence can be measured. Knowing the extra long lasting 
qualities of Zinc-Insulated American, Anthony, Royal, U. S. and National 
Fences we give this 


GUARANTEE: 


Our dealer will hand you with every purchase of fence our written guarantee 
that it will equal or outlast in actual length of service any other fence now 
made, of equal size wires and used under the same conditions. Any buyer 
who can show that it fails to do so will be supplied with an equal amount of 
new fence free. 





Our fences have always given every user the highest degree of satisfactory 
service. Their quality is the result of more than 25 years of experience, with the 
most advanced skill of workers and progressive methods of manufacture. Improve- 
ments constantly have been added, to make them last longer and give even better 
service. 


’ When you buy any of our fences from your dealer, your investment is protected 
with guaranteed fence service. In their making we control every process from selec- 
tion of ore to the finished product. We know what our fences are and stand back 
of them with this unqualified guarantee, based on our past record for producing 
QUALITY PRODUCTS. 


Confer With Your Local Dealer 
American Steel & Wire Company 


New York Boston 
Denver 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Birmingham 
Salt Lake City 











1é rogressive farmer 











The Progressive Farm Woman 


Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 





Swat 


My country, ‘tis to you 
I pray, with much ado, 
Hark to my cry! 


Land of our pilgrim dads, 
Land of you maids and lads, 


Drop all and sundry fads 
And swat that fly! 
You of that sturdy stock 


Which on old Plymouth Rock 
Stood high and dry, 
Banish our wild alarm 
At that which works us harm; 
Uplift a mighty arm 
And swat that fly! 


Each grab a and stand 
Pat for our happy land, 

Not a man shy, 
Don’t wait till it is fall; 
Now is your country’s call; 
All in a chorus bawl: 

“O, SWAT that fly!” 

—Chicago Tribune. 


The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, June 8.— To remove glue 
from clothing, soak the article in 
equal parts of hot water and vinegar. 


swat 


Tuesday, June 9.—Have you bought an 
oil stove for summer 
cooking and_ can- 
ning? It will save 
the menfolks chop- 
ping and carrying 
wood and help to 
keep the kitchen cool 
and comfortable. 

W ednesday, 
10.— Salt or b« 

MBS. HUT? sprinkled on the pan- 

try shelves will help keep ants aways 

Thursday, June 11 
finest poppies to plant and give away. 

Frida 
qu intities 
plied to superfluous hair on arms and legs 
will bleach it so as to make it practically 
invisible. 


June 


rax 





Save seeds of thi 


/2—A mixture of equal 
of peroxide and ammonia ap- 


Jun 


Saturday, June 13.—Many of our read- 
ers who so kindly filled out the question- 


naires sent them concerning salads and 


oils, added inquiries about the making of 
dressings and salads. As these question- 
naires were not signed we have been un- 
able to answer. If you are interested and 
will write we shall be glad to mail you 
a little leaflet we have prepared on the 
subject. 

Sunday, June 14,—Sunday observe; 
then, when all the bells do chime, ’tis 
angels’ music, therefore come not late.— 
George Herbert. 


Questions and Answers 


What 
color and kind of paint would you suqg- 
gest for painting the walls and what 


color linoleum? 


UR kitchen is a northeast room. 


Use oil paint for your kitchen walls 
rather than water color. The added first 
expense is soon saved by the fact that the 
walls can be washed. A primrose yellow 
would be attractive for your room with 
blue and yellow checked linoleum on the 
floor. Ii you have any old kitchen 
furniture that does not look well, paint 
it blue to match the floor covering, then 
varnish table tops or other working sur- 


faces with a good spar varnish. With 
some simple white muslin curtains at 
the windows you will have a room in 
which it will be a joy to work. 
* * x 

How long should spinach be cooked? 

Most persons cook spinach far too 
long a time: 15 to 20 minutes is long 
enough. After washing the leaves, do 
not add water, but sprinkle with salt, put 
on a tight 


cover to keep in the steam 


and let the spinach cook in the water 


left on the leaves after washing. 


finger-prints from around 


will 


N removing 
door-knobs, 
the paint off. 
whiting 
and 


soap and water take 
\ damp cloth dipped i 
well with a little rub 
the surface.” Rinse 


clear water 


cleans 
“saves 
with 


bing, 


afterwards 





2390— Youthful 


sizes 16 


One-piece Design.—Cut 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 


inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 27% yards of 3%-inch material 
with 36 yard of 20-inch contrasting 
material and 2% yards of edging. 
2417—Girl’s Jumper Dress.—Cut in sizes 
a & mo nd 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma 
terial with 334 yards of binding for 


dress and 1% yards %-inch material 
for guimpe 

2389—Popular Suspender Dress.—Cut i: 
sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 

Size 36 re- 

material 


inches bust 
, 


quires 27% yards of 


measure. 
36-inch 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents 
or coin (coin preferred). 


nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one time, 3 cents; 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
and evening wear during the spring and summer. 
Send 15 cents now 


w 24% yards of 40-inc contrast 
ing 

2051—Attractive One-piece Apron.—A 
glance at the diagram will tell you 
how simple this apron is to make 
Cut small, medium, and 


sizes 

large. The medium 
yards of 36-inch material. 

2381—Cunning Frock for Wee Maids.—Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 51z¢ 
4 requires 1% yards of 40-incl 
terial with 1% ruffling. 





size requires ¢« 


ma 





yards of 


2439—Jaunty One-piece Sports Dress.— 
Cut sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 


stamps 


It contains embroidery designs and 
for your copy. Address Pattern 


se 


tor 
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Two Messages for You From 


Mrs. McKimmon 


HE hot days are coming and every one 
will be longing for a vacation. Why 
not take it profitably and delightfully by 
attending one or both of the pleasurable 
events planned by Mrs. Jane S. McKim- 
state agent in charge of home dem- 


mon, 
onstration work for North Carolina? 
Rural Mathers to Attend College— 


Splendid short courses and club encamp- 
ments have been arranged for club boys 
and girls in North Carolina by the agri- 
cultural extension specialists of State 
College. But now the mother is 
recognized and will have a short course 
strictly of her own. It will be held at 
the college in Raleigh during the sum- 
mer school and will last from June 15 
to 20. The school will be under the 
direction of Mrs. McKimmon. She in- 
vites every adult home demonstration 
club member to attend. Nor is the in- 
vitation limited to club members alone, as 
‘his course is planned for all the rural 
women of North Carolina. 


Mrs. McKimmon says that the short 
course will cover in advanced way many 
of the things now being taught by home 
agents. Instruction will be given in 
foods and nutrition, in clothing, and in 
interior decoration of the home, poultry 
and gardening, with extra lectures on 
wise buying and the clothing budget. 

The college has turned over to the 
women its nicest, newest dormitory, where 
every one can be made comfortable and 
renew her girlhood days with friends and 
acquaintances from other parts of the 
state. “No woman can take more than 
two courses,’ Mrs. McKimmen says, 
“and I am asking those who plan to 
come to decide which course or courses 
they desire to take and to write me at 
once so that schedules may be arranged.” 


Come to the Farm Convention in July. 
—The State Convention of North Caro- 
lina farmers and farm women will be 
held at Raleigh at the State College, July 
28, 29, and 30. 

The central theme of the convention 
will be the more profitable utilization of 
our agricultural resources. Speakers of 
national importance will be brought 
there to lead in the discussions. 

Secretary of Agriculture, William M. 
Jardine, and Governor Gifford Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania have been invited to ad- 
dress the convention. Joint meetings of 
both men and women will be held on 
Tuesday morning, Tuesday night, Wed- 
nesday morning, Wednesday night, and 
Thursday morning. The three after- 
noons will be devoted to group or sec- 
tional meetings. The college officials are 
arranging for a number of demonstra- 
tions, for a trip about the city of Raleigh, 
and for an entertainment program dur- 
ing leisure hours. 


Meals will be served in the college 
dining hall for 25 cents each and lodging 
will be free as usual. Those taking ad- 
vantage of this offer, however, must 
bring the necessary toilet articles and 
blankets. 


What North Carolina Home 
Agents Are Doing 


HENEVER a report comes in from 
a home demonstration agent I look 
it over and say to myself: “It’s just 
wonderful what all these fine women are 
doing for the world. I must tell our 
Progressive Farmer women more about 
it than I have.” But somehow time 
passes, and only too often other things 
crowd it out. I have resolved that this 
must not be. You want to know what 
help, inspiration and leadership other 
women are getting; and agents in one 
place want to know what agents are 
doing in other places. The splendid re- 
port from Mrs. Estelle T. Smith, dis- 
trict agent of Eastern North Carolina, 
extracts from which are below, will 
make you look forward to those from 
other states. Another will appear soon. 
Keep in mind, if you are not familiar 
with club work, that this report is for 
one month only, not a year. 
Has your county a home demonstration 
agent? If not, why not? 


to be, 


What the Reports Tell Us—‘Poultry 
and berries have held our attention dur- 


ing the month,” the Pender County 
Home Agent writes. “I’m happy be- | 
cause my people are happy. Prices for 


berries hold up well.” 


Miss Andrews of Robeson County 1 
ports the study of salads and salad dress 
ings. Menus for the month for the i 
mates of the county home were prepared 
by the home agent. Flocks of poultry 
were culled early mornings and late at 
night p.evious to the shipping of 13,046 | 


pounds—which brought to the county 
$3,182.11. One man received $51.12 
40 hens culled from his flock. Archie 
Ward led the club boys, receiving a check 
for $40.82. 

Miss Cleveland of Columbus 
reports the completion of the lessons in 
cookery by the girls’ clubs, and plans 
made for taking up sewing. Two cars 
of poultry, which brought in $7,200, were 
shipped from the county during the 
month. 

Miss Cusick of Sampson County re- 
ports the shipping of three cars of poul- 
try and one of eggs, which brought ap- 
proximately $11,000 into the county. The 
kitchen campaign closed and three prizes, 
a kitchen cabinet, white enamel table and 
awarded. The 


County 


pressure cooker were 
women entering the contest told inter- 


estingly, in three minutes, what they had 
done. Mrs. Oates was discouraged when 
her hushand said they had no surplus 
funds to use to enter the contest, but the 
mother-in-law gave her a calf which put 
water in the kitchen. Scrap cotton gath- 
ered by her and the children furnished 
the floor covering, old banisters held up 
the sink, and a discarded incubator was 
converted into a tea wagon. Mrs. King 
read the home agent's letters at the 
supper table until the husband said, “If 
it’s got to be done, it will have to be 
done,” and carried logs to the mill next 
morning for the ceiling. 

Miss Dean of Edgecombe County says: 
My sewing and fitting 
patterns. all-day meeting, 
the 15 sewed hard the 
entire day. served a deli- 
Four thousand 


girls’ clubs are 
At a recent 
women present 


The 


hostess 


cious luncheen at noon. 
pounds of poultry were shipped from 
the county and the flock at the county 


home supervised. 

Miss Eborn of Duplin County reports 
the continued interest of both girls and 
women in clothing, one-piece dresses with 
the set-in sleeves being made by the 
members as a whole. One club had a 
darning party so that every club mem- 
ber might practice darning and patching. 
Assistance was also given in the making 
of 12 hats. One representative from 
every woman's and girl’s club has been 
elected to attend the state short courses 
for women and girls, and parties are 
being given to pay the expenses. Plans 
were also made toward the opening of a 
curb market in Warsaw. 

Miss Gainey of Cumberland County 
reports $3,181.07 paid to the farmers for 
poultry shipped during the month. 

A two-day “clothing school” was held 
by Miss Estabrook, clothing specialist. 








| | A GAME TO PLAY 
Adding Relay 


N THIS game divide the players into 

two equal sides, and seat each group 
on opposite sides of the room. Each 
player writes a number in a column on a 
blackboard or chart, and the last person 
on each side adds the column of figures. 
For example, the players in the front 
seat would be given a piece of chalk. On 
the signal from the leader to begin, this 
person would rush to the blackboard at 
the front of the room and write any 
number, such as “27”. He then goes back 
and hands his chalk to the one sitting in 
the seat next to him, and when the Iast 
one finally gets the chalk, he rushes to 
the board, writes a number and then 
adds the whole column. The players in 
the other team are doing the same thing. 
The side that finishes first and whose 
answer is correct wins one point. Figures 
of two digits can be used first, and then 
three or four digits. 





for | 
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‘ Here’s a Real 


Pneumatic Truck Tire 


RDINARY passenger car tires 
are not suitable for use on a 
truck. 





They are designed for one kind of 
service and it isn’t fair to expect them 
to give entire satisfaction in a quite |j 
different kind. 


The best, the safest, the most eco- 
nomical thing to do is to equip your 
truck—whether it be light or heavy 
—with real truck tires, designed es- 
pecially for truck service and built 
strong enough and heavy enough to 
stand the kind of treatment tires usu- 
ally get on a farm truck. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is 
that kind of tire. It is not merely 
an enlarged passenger car tire. It is 
an especially designed truck tire, 
strong, sturdy, rugged and depend- 
able. It has more plies of cord fabric 
than the same size tire in the passen- 
ger car type. It has a thicker, heavi- 
er tread that contains more rubber. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is a 
real pneumatic truck tire. If you are 
looking for your money’s worth in 
tires for your truck, drop in and see 
the Kelly dealer the next time you 
go totown. He’ll be glad to show 
you a Heavy Duty Cord even if 
you’re not in immediate need of one. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St., 


New York. 




















KELL 





HEAVY 
DUTY 


CORD 



















S ‘ V-Crimp, Corru- 
ing — Galvanized Roof- 


gated. oo, Standing Seam, 4 yy 


Sidings, W Wallboard, 
at’ Hock -Bo Factory 
better Suality yaad lasting Bal 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
ay service.Guaranteed fire and lightaing proof, 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
cements. Wesell direct 
ou and save you all 
4d etween dealer's 
ofits Ask for Book 
No 174 ne 


FREE 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 





















LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices Yr Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 

any place. Send postal for 
Garag e en showing styles. 
THE & DS MFG. CO. 
624-674 7 Pike $t. Cincinnati, 0. 








You Kuew Lots of People 
Who Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ous commission. No experience neces- 
sary. 

Men and women everywhere are selling 
= beautiful memorials in their spare 





me. They earn $30 to $150, and 

more, a month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, x od to Earn More 
Money,” TODA 


Commonwealth Martie & Granite Co, 
414 Confederate Ave. Room 209, Atlanta. Gas 





SAVE 
BARBER 


30 DAY TRIAL 


i. ih Grade by ke a} t 
ppers, 


BARBER f= 
OUTFIT Finn 


Bob! ot air 
Regu in pace Sat 00. 
oaly si + Code " +h 4 
y aly ead postage ry outfit for aye 
yy food condiica. and Kix re fer outfit will be 
jed. If you wish to seve postage, ad $I erty 3 ri aod try ourtit 
ame * wee d 








*SafeTce Creani | 





“Don’t Worry — 


It’s Home Made” 


OU KNOW just how clean, pure and 

wholesome ice cream is when you 
make it yourself, in your own kitchen 
with your own ingredients. The new 
design Triple Motion White Mountain 
Freezer makesice cream as smooth as 
velvet because the beaters mix thecream 


thoroughly and freeze it evenly. 


If you want to see the freezer that is 
most easily operated, saves ice and 
freezes most quickly, ask the dealer to 


show you 


With the NEW Triple-Motion 


Yhe WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., inc 
Nashua. New Hampshire 













three times 


but it didn’t break! 


When you invest in an engine you have a 
right to expect many years of satisfactory 
service. But it all depends on how the 
engine is built. 

The “‘Z’’ Engine is world famous. It hasa 
reputation for dependability, not by mere 
chance, but because it is built with the same 
care and precision as the parts in your auto- 
mobile. Many Fairbanks-Morse Engines have 
now been in use for over twenty-five years. 

The “‘Z”’ Engine has fewer parts subject 
to wear, and those parts are carefully made, 
nre drop forged and specially heat treated. 
‘The connecting rod, for instance, is a drop forging 
instead of an ordinary malleable. Very finest 
«quality, evenin the smallest parts, is the outstand- 
ing reason for ‘‘Z’’ long life and dependability, as 
over 400,000 users will tell you. 

Yet the prices are unusually low because our large 
production has reduced manufacturing costs toa 
minimum. . 

Write for free literature 
‘Z"’ Engines are built in sizes up to 20 h. p. Get 
our latest literature and see which size will best 
fit your requirements. 


Prices 


th. p.batteryequipt . . . . . .. . $48.50 
2h. p. magneto equipt .....+ +. %58.50 

5h. p. magneto equipt . . + « « + + 98.50 
H h. p. magneto equipt . . . . + + + 153.50 


Prices quoted are cash f. o. b. factory; 
add freight to your town 


~ 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago, U.S. A. 
Branches and service stations covering 
every state in the Union 
fhe Fairbanks-Morse line also includes Home Water 
Plants, Home Light and Power Plants, Steel Eclipse 
Windmills, Feed Grinders, washing machines, electric 


taotors,generalservice pumpingequipment, pumpjacks, 
power heads, etc. 
Fairbanks-Morse “Every Line a 
Products Leader’’ 
Tt “Z"' ENGINES 
| Home Water Plants 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Steel Eclipse Windmills ies 


Every “Z” Engine 
Connecting Rod 





A few examples of 
“Z” quality construction 


Even this small exhaust roller pin is 

made from cold rolled steel and 

case hardened to resist wear. It 

receives two heat treatments 

and is machined toa limit of 

one one-thousandth of an 

inch. (A fraction of the di- 
ameter of a human hair.) 


A B c 


oe 


The exhaust valve rocker | is a drop 
forging. Points “A,” “B" d “C"’ must 
resist wear and should be . hel. These 
points are heat treated to file hardness. 
The balance of the metal is toughened so it 
will resist strains without breaking. 


A This governor lev er is also a drop 
forging. Point 


is constantly 
subject to wear and 
is therefore made 
extremely hard bya 
series af three heat 
treatments. The 
balance of the piece is so tough that it can 
be twisted into a knot without breaking. 


oe 99 












= ares, MORSE & CO. 
Dept. 268, 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Send wa literature and information on theitems I have checked, 











4 
l 





j “B"’ Feed Grinders 
; Washing Machines 


¥ ag kieaes 
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All Right, Boys and Girls, 
Let’s Go Camping 


D! AR Boys and Girls:— 
Every real boy wants to camp out 
| nearly every girl, too. There is 
1 g that will take the place of 
imping out It's oodles and oodles of 
here’s a lot one can learn, too, 

i imp. 

| When we go camping for the first 
| tir most of us take along a lot of 
things that we have little use for and 
forget to carry some things that are 
very much needed. Just what to take 
we must learn from experience, but be 
sure to have a bucket for clean water, 
a kettle, skillet, frying pan, tin plates, 
tin cups, and knives and forks. Take 


an axe, and also a spade if a tent is to 
be used. Salt and soap are two things 
that must not be left behind,—nor tow- 
els; they are often overlooked. If there 
is no tent and sleeping is to be done on 
the ground, then take along a piece of 
oil cloth 4x6 feet, in addition to a good 
blanket, to protect you from the damp 
ground and keep away aches and pains. 
A cot should be taken, if possible. 

Be sure to make the camp near a sup- 
ply of good water. The ground should 
be high and dry for the camp site and 
near a supply of good cooking wood. 
Be sure to be careful about the fire. 
Rake all leaves and twigs well away be- 
fore starting the fire and always be sure 
the fire is put out when you leave camp. 
Nearly everybody who is inexperienced 
in camp cooking makes more fire than 
is needed. Hot coals are best for cook- 
ing—not a blaze and bothersome smoke. 
sure to ditch around the tent. 
This is what the spade is for. Do this 
even when you are making only a one- 
night stand, if it rains your tent 
may useless. 


Be 


else 
be 
Keep the 
are to be 


Sun the bedding every day. 
camp clean. If fish or game 
dressed, do this some distance from the 
camp, by the lake or stream. Always 
wash clean all cooking and table uten- 
as soon they have been used. If 
there are several in the camp, do the 
camp work in an orderly way and with 
system. Each one should have his or 
her part to do. 

I spent a week camping out with three 
in a wild part of Indian 
Territory, now Oklahoma, a long time 
ago. John, William, and George were 
the other members of the camping party. 
John made the coffee and lemonade and 
brought the water. William washed the 


sils as 


companions 


dishes, the most unpleasant job. He also 
built the fire and aired the bedding. 
George cut the wood, brought it to 
camp, and built the fires. I did the 
cooking, with George’s assistance. We 
took turn about in dressing the fish and 
squirrels. Everybody tried to do more 
than his allotted share. A camp is a 


mighty good place to find out who the 
The inside of human na- 
outside then. 


slackers are. 
ture comes to the 
out is glorious fun. I have 
adventures and thrills—hard- 
ships, too. I have camped in five states, 
and wish I could tell you about some of 
my experiences. 


Camping 
had many 


Get ready, boys! Let’s go camping. 
Don’t forget the fishing tackle, the lan- 
tern, a pocket knife, and a strong, small 
bottle with matches in it. Then with a 
good stopper in it, the matches will 
never get wet. I wish I were camping 
on Mustin Lake or Sarah Creek right 
UNCLE P. F. 


now! 


Co-operative Marketing Club 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
AST spring there were 62 pupils in 
our school studying spring garden- 
ing. Each pupil was required to have 
some project, such as growing a tenth 
an acre of cabbage or lettuce. 
Each pupil was required to learn as 
teieeesGesisi: 


of 


much as possible about the cultivation of 
the wegntie which he or she grew. We 
also learned the life histories of the in- 
sects pe fungous diseases attacking our 
vegetables, and | to control them. 
We learned more by organizing and 
using a cooperatiy marketing system 
then we learned doing any other one 
thing in the entire course. Each mem- 
ber of the class was a member of the 
marketing system.e We elected officers 
and made our own by-laws. When our 
vegetables were ready for market, our 
sales manager was on duty and always 
got top prices for the vegetables. We 


made 
keting system, 


a success of the codperative mar- 
and I think the club mem- 
bers in every school ought to organize 
such a system and get more money for 
what they grow. We should not try to 
live independently. That is impossible. 
Let us codperate and do better work and 


get more for it, both in money and 
pleasure. IVY M. HOWARD. 
Franklin County, Ark. 
Editor's Note—lIvy’s club had a 


mighty fine idea when it tried this co- 


Operative marketing experiment. We 
commend this plan to the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in every community. 
Champion Butter Maker 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HELP my mother make butter. We 


churn three times a week in the win- 


ter. The milk is set in a cool place. 
Special care is taken to prevent the 
cream from becoming too sour. This 
gives the butter an over-ripe or sour 
flavor and interferes with its keeping 
properties. 

When the cream is ready for churn- 


ing, the churn should be cleaned, rinsed 
with scalding water and then thoroughly 
rinsed and chilled with cold water. The 
butter paddles, worker, and printer 
should be treated in the same way. 
When churning is nearly completed there 
noticeable difference in the sound 
dasher in the churn. After 
should be kept 
coolest place 


is a 
made by the 
the butter is printed it 
in a refrigerator or the 
available. 

VIRGINIA FREY 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 
Editor’s Note—How I would like to 

have some butter made by Virginia anc: 
some hot cornmeal-rice batter cakes or 
waffles to put it on. Of course Virginia 
feeds her cows a balanced ration, work. 
all the buttermilk out of the butter and 
does the other things that go to make 
good butter just as they should be done. 


(Age 12) 


Tobacco Worms 


ARMERS who raise tobacco are trou- 

bled by worms in their tobacco fields. 
It is interesting to know that these worms 
are hatched from eggs laid by a large 
fly called the tobacco fly. The tobacco 
fly deposits her egg on the underside of 
the tobacco leaf, and since the eggs are 
the color of the leaves, they are hard to 
find. After three or four days these 
eggs hatch into small green tobacco 
worms which damage the tobacco plants. 


These worms go into the ground to 
spend the winter. They spin a webby 
cover around themselves. In the spring 
these worms become tobacco flies and 
come out to lay more eggs. 

TITUS HICKS 

Granville County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—Titus could have told 
us a lot about the tobacco worm 
or hornworm, as it is often called. 
Besides being picked by hand, they are 
also poisoned by spraying. The moth 
that lays the tobacco worm egg flies by 
night and their motion is so rapid that 
they are often mistaken for humming 
birds. The moth has a long “tongue,” 
rolled up like a steel spring, with which 
food ts taken. 


more 
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Colleges 





North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering 
Raleigh, N. C. 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


North Carolina College for 
Women 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Duke University 
Durhan, N. C. 


Guilford College 


Guilford College, N. C. 


Meredith College (Women) 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Furman University 
Greenville, S. C. 


Erskine College 
Due West, S. C. 


Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina 
Clinton, S. C. 


Greenville Womans College 
Greenville, S. C. 


Woman’s College of Due West 
Due West, S. C. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va. 


College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Randolph-Macon College 
Danville, Va. 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Davidson College _ 
Davidson College, N. C. 


Cullowhee State Normal School 
Cullowhee, N. C. 


Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Hickory, N. C. 


Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson, N. C. 


Flora Macdonald College 
(Women) 
Red Springs, N. C. 


Queen’s College (Women) 
Charlotte, N. C. 








JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 





Peace Institute (Women) 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Stonewall Jackson College 
(Women) 


Abingdon, Va. 














in Life 


My Dear Son and Daughter: 


The old home farm seems mighty lonesome for Mother 
and me with our Mary and John away. And yet we real- 


ize it is for the best. 


You will have about three months to 


earn a “nest egg” to start your college education in the 


fall. 


A college education! Mother and I have 
always planned one for you both. We 
had hoped to be able to send you, but 
we can’t. It makes us mighty proud to 
realize both of you are willing and de- 
termined to make your own way. 


A college education! Can you realize 
its importance? Of course-not. Nobody 
can fully appreciate it until you have gone 
through it. It’s wonderful to think you 
are both brave enough and determined 
enough to see it through. 


At the age of 20 I had practically the 
same opportunity to go to college that 
you have. I thought four years was too 


long. 


Now, at the age of 50, I look back and 
see things in a different light. Compared 
with a lifetime a four-year period does 
not seem so long. At twenty it was 20 
per cent of all the time I had lived. It 
is now only 8 per cent of my life. And 
I see that I have lost enough since I be- 
gan work, through lack of knowledge and 
training, to more than offset the four 
years I thought I was saving. 


I now see that whereas I thought I 
should lose time by taking four years at 


college, I really should have gained time 
by doing so. With my mind’s eye I see 
things something like this: Suppose that 
you are at the edge of a wide ditch that 
you have to jump. By jumping flat-footed 
right from where you stand, you will not 
get over. Instead you must step back 
and get a running start. Then you go 
over easily. 


Well, now, my children, in order to get 
across the ditches of life and reach Suc- 
cess, you have to adopt the same tactics. 
You may think that you are losing time 
when you step back to take college train- 
ing and see your more eager friends bolt- 
ing from where they are right off into 
active business or careers or home-mak- 
ing. But in the long run you will gain 
on them. You gain by stepping back be- 
fore you jump. 


It pays to take time to get a “running 
start” in life, and that is what college 
will mean for you. 


The fact you will have to help earn 
your own way will make it worth all the 
more. Always remember, “You get out 
of anything just exactly what you put 
into it.” 


Affectionately, 


FATHER. 


Have you made your plans to get a “running 


start in life?” 
today? 


If you haven’t, why not start 


Write the colleges listed on this page for cata- 
log and specific information regarding the 
courses they have to offer. 
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This is No. 1 of a Series of Messages to Southern Young Men and Women from the 
Colleges Listed in this Advertisement. 


Getting A Running Start 
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Farmers Are Buying 
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FULLSIZE GUM-DIPPED 
BALLOONS 
For Extra Advantages 
At NO EXTRA Cost! 


The extra quality built in by the extra process of 
Gum-Dipping—the economy of these wonderful 
tires and the added mileage obtained from them 
during the past two years, has created such a large 
demand that over 75% of Firestone’s mammoth 
production is now Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords. 


Manufacturing Balloons on this economical basis 
Firestone gives you the many advantages of the 
extra Gum-Dipping process at no higher cost. Flex- 
ible Gum-Dipped Balloons withstand the pounding 
of ruts and rough roads, giving you thousands of 
extra miles of safer, easier riding. They save your 
car, add power and reduce the running cost. 


Have your nearest Firestone dealer equip your 
car now—with liberal allowance for your old tires. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


, AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 6% Po 














Let Me Give You This 
Special Pump Jack 


FREE 


Here’s the greatest bargain offer 
I’ve ever made on the famous 
WITTE 2 H.-P. Throttling -Gov- 
ernor Engine. This special Pump 
Jack FREE with extra equip- 
ment that gives you a complete 
ae unit for pumping. You . 
: now the rugged, dependable 
WITTE Engine—simplest and cheapest to operate; trouble-proof and easy to 
start. Develops surplus horse-power on the cheapest fuels—uses kerosene, ' 
gasoline, disti late, tops or gas. Equipped with celebrated WICO Magneto.’ 

THINK OF IT! Acomplete power unit for pumping only $56.95 at Kansas 
City, Mo. ($61.00 at Pittsburgh) —a regular $79.00 value. Order direct from this 
advertisement—wire at my expense if youneeditinahurry. 24-hour me 


ments from Kansas City or Pittsburg 
EXTRA! 


Order now from this ad and [ll 
also -_, you FREE—12 feet of 


Pett lacing, five of = 


grease, one oil can and a pair of 
pliers. With all this free equip- 
ment you have a complete power 
unit for pumping. ORDER NOW! 














ED. 4. WITTE}? 
President .-¢ 
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Easy Terms—Get My Free Book 


EASY TERMS on e 1 umping outfits and engines —write me toda 4 
my free pu ph or my New Illustrated Engine Catalog. Giv 
low prices an le information on small and large pumping outfits 
and all size engines 2 to 25 on keg 


WITTE ENGINE WORK » 2356 Empire 
Fish Bite S375 


Dulling than out. Write, tod ore eet ees 
rm or 

Price List, and at any Special $1 Box Free — 

J. F. Gregory. K-21. Lebanon, Me. 














Kansas City, Me. 
» Pittsburgh, Pa, 









We will send a STBRLING razor on 30 days tri i 
factory. costs $1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop PREE. STERLING CQ. Suite 41, Baltimore. ma. | 











The Progressive Farme 


Livestock and Farm News 


“Bob” McDowell Scores 
Again 


HEN the North Carolina Jersey 
Cattle Club selected “Bob” Mc- 
Dowell of Mecklenburg County its presi- 


a short while ago, it certainly used 
It would be hard to find 


dent 
good judgment 


i more enthusiastic, progressive, and 
hard-working Jersey breeder anywhere 

4 short while ago one of his cows 
“Princess Elise,” completed a record of 


17,064 
pounds of 
making her the 


1,003.74 


years Of 


pounds of milk and 
butterfat at seven 
champion butterfat 
cow of the South. Her daughter, “Ox- 
ford’s Noble Brownie” has just become 
the South’s champion junior three-year- 
old of any breed by completing a record 
of 11,944 pounds of milk and 764.95 
pounds of butterfat. 


age, 


“Like begets like,” with a certain de- 
gree of unlikeness, of course, to make 
the breeding game interesting. “Like 
begets like” not only in performance but 
in type, conformation, and looks. Find 
your March 7 copy of The Progressive 
Farmer and look carefully at the picture 
of “Princess Elise” on page 6. Then 
look at the picture of “Oxford’s Noble 
Brownie” in this issue. Here’s a really 
practical lesson in animal breeding, both 
from the standpoint of type and per- 
formance. 


Breeding plays a big part, but care, 
feed, and management play a big part 
too. Here’s where “Bob” McDowell 
comes in. If it hadn’t been for his vis- 
ion, faith, skillful feeding, care, and 
persistent, untiring work, both of these 
two great cows, mother and daughter, 
might have lived and died “unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung.” 


New Directors of Tobacco 


Growers’ Association 


OLLOWING is a complete list of di- 
rectors of the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 


Operative Association as recently chosen 
by the membership :— 


North Carolina Directors.—District No. | 


Columbus, Robeson, Bladen, Brunswick—S. H 
Rogers, Clarkton. 

2. Wayne, Duplin, Sampson, Onslow, Pen 
der—George A. Norwood, Goldsboro 

3. Greene, Lenoir—M. C. Lassiter, Snowhill 
4. Pitt, Craven, Jones, Carteret, Pamlico 
John Coward, Ayden. 

. Edgecombe, Martin, Beaufort, Bertie 
Hertford—J. F. Tyer, Bat! 

6. Nash, Wilson—S. | Austin, Nashville 
7. Franklin, Vance, Warren, Halifax—S. R 
Adams, Townsville. 


8. Granville, Person—H. G. Faucette, Bul 
locks. 

2, Wake, Johnston—R. B. Whitley, Wer 
dell. 

10. Durham, Orange, Alamance, Chatham, 
Lee, Harnett, Moore, Montgomery, Hoke, 
Richmond—J. R. McQueen, Lakeview. 

11. Rockingham, Caswell, Guilford, ~Ran- 
dolph—R. H. Montgomery, Reidsville. 

12. Surry, Stokes, Yadkin, Forsyth, Davie, 
Iredell, Alexander, Wilkes, Davidson, Cald- 
well—J. Luther Todd, Mount Airy. 

Virginia Directors. — 13. Patrick, Henry, 


Franklin, overrun from Pittsylvania—W. R. 
West, Axton. 

14. Pittsylvania—W. E. Gardner, 

15. Halifax—Roy B. Davis, Paces. 

16. Mecklenburg and overrun from Halifax 
—N. H. Williams, Chase City. 

17. Brunswick, Greensville, 
Dinwiddie, Nottoway, Amelia, 
Joseph M. Hurt, Blackstone. 

18. Prince Edward, Charlotte—E. T. Bon- 
durant, Rice. 

19. Campbell, Appomattox, Bedford, 
herst—C. W. Wingfield, Naruna. 

20. Nelson, Rockingham, Cumberland, Pow- 
hatan, Goochland, Fluvanna, Louisa, Han- 
over, Caroline—W. S. Garrett, Bula. 

South Carolina Directors. — 21. Marlboro, 
Dillon, Marion, Florence, Horry, Georgetown 
—T. B. Young, Florence. 


Danville. 


Lunenburg, 
Chesterfield— 


Am- 


22. Williamsburg, Berkeley, Darlington, 
Lee, Sumter, Clarendon, Dorchester, Orange- 
burg, Edgefield, Bamberg, Saluda, etc.— 


Bright Williamson, Darlington. 


In this connection, correction should be 
made of a recent statement referring to 
Vice-President Joseph M. Hurt as a 
banker. While he was formerly a bank- 
er, he was always engaged in farming 
and was exclusively a farmer at the time 
the association was organized. 





She pays. They have 


1. “The cow is the safest income 
on the farm. The cow supplies us 
with butter, milk, meat, leather, cash, 
and is a good land improver.”—T. E. 


Miller, Nottoway County, Va. 
“Father loves the cow. The lit- 
tle cash gradually coming in soon 
amounts to much.”—Mrs. J. H. 
Lewis, Halifax County, N. C. 

3 “My advice to all beginners in 
the dairy business is to start right. 
Better have two good cows than half 
a dozen scrubs.”—C. E. IL, Webster 
County, Mo. 

4. “Having the separator enabled 


us to sell quite a good deal more 
butter, as we could get all of the 
cream, feeding the skimmed milk to 
the calves."—M. K., Lawrence Coun- 
ty, Tenn. 

9. i 


success 


person wanting to make a 
at milk selling must have all 
vessels containing milk or butter 
clean and be clean himself. One 
must also be punctual in delivering 
milk and _ butter.”"—Texas Reader. 
“My husband and I owed $1,000 
on our little farm three years ago. 
We keep four good cows and now 
have our farm paid for. We have a 
nice littlke home, a car and truck, 
and a well furnished farm, besides 
$1,300 in the bank. The milk and 
butter enabled us to do this.’”—Marie 
Davidson, Perry County, Ark. 

7. “This is my sixth year in this 
business. I have $1,500 in the sav- 
ings account and have 13 cows at 
present.” — Mrs. G. L. K., Stokes 
County, N. C. 

8. “Our child is strong and healthy 





Why and How the Dairy Cow Pays 


ELOW we are giving extracts from a number of letters from readers who 
have tried the dairy cow as a source of cash income and have found that 
also found some 


of the ways to make her pay better. 


because he has had milk to drink.”— 
B. C. R., Rockingham County, N. C. 


9. “We make certain a clean. first- 
class product is sent out from the 
farm. This is the surest way of ob- 
taining top notch prices and of al- 
ways having a demand for one’s 
product. A good product is the 
most essential means of securing suc- 
cess with cows.’”—R. E. Hullender, 
Union County, S. C. q 

10. “The margin of profit from the 
dairy cow depends largely upon good 
sound management, economical and 
judicious feeding and methods of 
marketing.”.—Wm. A. Good, Rock- 
ingham County, Va. 

11. “When I first began farming I 
had a few scrub cows. I thought they 
would live through- the winter on 
chaff and straw and in summer on 
sedge grass. The result was there 
was no income. Now my cows are 
well housed and fed and-I am well 
paid."—J. W. Pickett, Alamance 
County, N. C. 

12. “I put straw in the stalls and 
save the manure through the winter 
months. And this manure with 50 
pounds nitrate of soda will make a 
bale of cotton per acre, and I have 
saved about 50 per cent or 75 per 
cent on my fertilizer.,—N. L. Welch, 
Crenshaw County, Ala. 


“Cows have added to my in- 
come so rapidly that they have ad- 
vanced from a side-line to almost 
my chief source of money. From 
my records so far I have found that 
I clear at least $140 per month from 
my cows.”—G. D. Jackson Co., N. C. 
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WOOD SHINGLES} “Don’trisk wood shingles.” 
WILL BURN ___Jsays Mr. J. P. Artley. 

‘Sparks set fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 
house burned and I lost all I had in it. 
new house has an “Everwear”’ steel Roof. It 
can’t catch fire. 
“EVERWEAR” ROOFING| ‘ 
CAN'T BURN 


steel roof can’t burn.’ 
‘And my “‘Everwear” 
than wood shingles." 


COSTS LESS THAN My sell direct from our 
WOOD SHINGLES |big factory to you—so 
that our steel roofing costs you less than most 
wood shingles. We pay the freight and fur- 
nish Patent Nails, Hammer and Shears. Over 
34 different kinds to pick from. Corrugated 
and V Crimp and new LOCK ROOFING that 
covers all nail heads. 
SEND FOR FREE Send Today for Big Free 
BOOK AND SAMPLES | Samples and Roofing Book 
and Special Cut Prices. You will be delighted with 
the low prices and fine quality of material. We sell 
you one square or 1,000 squares . the same 
iow wholesale factory price. Get Fire Proof, 
Guaranteed Roofing. Direct from factory. Frei ht 
Paid. And keep in your own pocket profits 
others would get. Address 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 


‘I can sleep easy at 
night for I know my 
* Writes Mr. Gattis, 
steel roof cost me less 

















Deot. P, Savannah, Ga. 





GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES 
CAN CH ' 
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Newest 


Ensemble HAND > BEADED 


RAYON 


sass SILK 
to DRESSES 


g S98 


Yo extra charge 
for large sizes 
during this sale! 


The newest and 
most exquisite si 
of the season 
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mented by the entire fasb- 
world es of having 

reac! 


fection in producing a real- 
t pooewen slenderizing Silk 


Made of Rayon Silk in the 
newest Ensembie wine 
Gorgeously decorated with 
careful arrangement of big 
bugie beads in selective 
pattern. Soft rolied 
collar. Garmen 

ih, - throughout, For 

wear 


ne r street 
ay on wi always be’admired 
the most critical eyes. 
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Clemson College 
Scholarship 
Examinations 


Competitive examinations to fill vacant 
scholarships in Clemson College will be 
held on Friday, July 10, 1925, beginning 
at 9A. + under the supervision of the 
County Superintendents of Education. The 
four-year scholarships are open to young 
men not less than sixteen years old who 
are interested in one of the regular Agri- 
cultural or Textile courses. An applicant 
tor a two-year scholarship in Agriculture 
must be eighteen years old. 


Each scholarship is worth $100.00 a 
session and free tuition of $40.00. A 
scholarship winner must meet fully the 
requirements for admission. 

Application blanks, catalogues, and full 


will be mailed 
Write to 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Clemson College, S. C. 


information 
interested. 


to any one 
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from the Bugville News, show the bugs 
with only four legs? I always thought 
bugs had six legs. And some of our 
readers are noticing it too. They’ve | 
been writing in about it, and asking us | 
why we picture them with only four. 
Well, if the bugs themselves take their 
| own pictures with only four legs, I don't 
see what we can do about changing the 








THE BUGVILLE NEWS | 
Why Bugs With Only Four 


Legs > 








Wt LL, have a new one for our 
nd News readers. 

We learned some time ago that our 

paper was falling into the hands of one of 

these Farm Papers, 

and that they were 

reprinting some oi 

our articles and re- 

producing some of 


our photographs. 
Here's the joke. I 
was hopping around 
the office of this 
particular farm pa- 
per the other day, 
keeping out of their 
and | heard one of their 
nother, “Say, did you 
pictures we reproduce 





JIMMIE TREEHOPPER 


sight of course, 
editors remark to a 
notice that these 


matter.” 


I chuckled, and then hopped on out 


side before I should laugh outright and 
get swatted. I went on down to the of- 
fice and told what I had heard to our 
photographer, Charlie Crane-Fly, and 
he and | had another good laugh. 

“But why, Charlie,” I said, “is it that 
you have only four legs on all your pic- 
tures? You know as well as I do that 
those fellows are right, and that all of 
us bugs have really got six legs. What 

| do you do with the other two?” 

“Well, Jimmie,” he replied, “It’s like 
this. We have six legs, that’s a fact. 
And we need 'em too. But when I get 
some of these bugs up in front of the 
camera, and get the picture done, there's 
just too many legs there to look well. 


| So I just blot out two of them in print 


| ing. 


Imagine for instance, Jimmie, 
Sammy Plum Curculio in his store try- 
ing to sell goods to a doubting customer, 
as I know ] Standing on two 
feet, with the other four gesturing and 
his shoulders shrugging. Just too many 


you Nave. 


| feet and gestures there, Jimmie, to get 
into a printed picture to advantage. So 
I just cut two legs out, as I said. But 





if it worries these human folks, why just 


let ’em worry. While they're puzzling 
over why our bugs are pictured with 
only four legs, maybe they'll forget to 


put out poison, and our folks will be 
ahead.” 

So this, bug readers, is the reason 
some of you have only four legs in 
your Bugville News pictures. And if 


this farm paper I’ve been telling about, 
wants to go on printing our pictures 
from the Bugville News, they'll have to 
print them as Charlie Crane-Fly takes 
them, sometimes with four legs, and 
sometimes with six. And as Charlie says, 
if they’re going to worry about it, let 
them worry. What do we care? 


JIMMIE TREEHOPPER. 
a ss #2 


Pruning Watermelons Profit- 
able 


HERE one wishes to grow large 
watermelons or when they are be- 


ing grown for market, it is desirable to 


prune the melons down to two to a 
vine. Pruning of watermelons is mis- 
understood by many, as the vines are 


not pruned at all. The pruning refers 
to cutting off all young melons except 
a few of the best ones. Do this work 
when the vines are dry. Two large, well 
developed melons are far better than 
half a dozen or a dozen medium sized 
ones and will bring more on the market. 


A & 


LOWERS bring more real joy in re- 
lation to the work spent on them 














Goodyear HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tires, for passenger cars, buses 
and trucks, are available from 
Goodyear Dealers in the fol- 
lowing sizes: 


30x3% (Cl.) 34x43 (S.S.) 

32x4 (S.S.) 30x5 bd 

33x4 = 33x5 ” 

32x4% “ 34x5 o 
35x 5(S.S.) 


For those who desire balloon 
tires Goodyear makes a com- 
plete line, including the HEAVY 
DUTY type in certain sizes. 











AD roads needn’t 

mean tire troubles 
—not if you use the new 
Goodyear HEAVY DUTY 
Cord Tire. It’s built for bad 
roads, fast travel, hard serv- 
ice. The extra-heavy, extra- 
tough carcass is made of SUPERTWIST. The 
thick tread is a deep-cut full All-Weather. Even 
the sturdy sidewalls are reinforced against rut- 
wear. Yes, this HEAVY DUTY Goodyear costs a 
little more. But it pays big dividends in extra 
mileage. 








Good tires deserve good tubes— 
Goodyear Tubes 





Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubher Co., Inc. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
































HIGH UP IN THE 


SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS 


Western North Carolina, Eastern Tennessee 
and North Georgia 
(Land of the Sky) 


Are Many Good Places to 
Spend Your Summer Vacation 





Reduced Summer Fares to Ali 
Summer Tourist Resorts 


Tickets on Sale Daily, Beginning May 15th 
Good Until October 31st, 1925 
WEEK END FARES NOW ON SALE 


Write For Summer Vacation Folder 





CONSULT TICKET AGENT 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
J. S. BLOODWORTH, D. P. A., Raleigh, N. C. 














than any other thing you plant. 

















“ROLLING STOCK” 
becomes a liability--- 
rather than an asset--- 
to the farmer unless 
parts are properly 
fitted. 

With the following BLACK 
‘ DIAMOND Files in your 
machine shop, you can make 
many adjustments and re- 
pairs quickly and at a saving: 


6-in. Slim Taper Files 
8-in. Round Bastard Files 
8-in. Half-Round Bastard 


Files 
Sin. Mill Bastard Files 


ay 































Since 1863 
the Standard 
of Quality 
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G2H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA PA. U.S.A. 





Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE CO. provipence.r.t. 




















of National Asbestos and Asphalt Liquid Roofing. Wood 
shingles, felt, tin or rubber roofing—it makes no dif- 


ference. 


It takes asbestos and lots of it to make a long-lasting roof 
coating. And asbestos—that’s been our business for 35 years. 
Isn’t it logical then, that the safe and reliable place to buy 
roof coating is right here at asbestos headquarters? 


N< NEED to tear off the old roof! Just brush on a coat 


National AanA Roof Coating is a real product, made by a real 
firm with a real reputation to uphold. Different from any roof 
coating you have used or seen advertised. Contains no coal tar or 
other short-lived ingredients, 


Why take chances with “fly-by-nights” who concoct thin mixtures 
with little or no asbestos, that after 4 to 6 months dry, check and 
crack—for which you pay as mucheor more. 

National AanA Liquid Roofing when properly applied is 
guaranteed to make any roof positively stormtight for ten 
years. 








We Pay the Freight—Send This Coupon 





National Asbestos Mfg. Co., Dept. D-61, 
163 Henderson St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Tell me the cost of sufficient Liquid Roofing for 


this roof. 

Kind of Roof.....cccccssccsecceess Perret 
(State whether wood, tin, felt, rubber, etc.) 
Size of Roof .............- ft. wide X ...cceeeeees ft. long 
Was win 0650800 chines csesscecsccetensoccessesseves ceces 

AddeOESS 2c ccccccccccccccccccveccocccccsccccesscors 














Progresswe Farmer 


Cotton News and Hints 


Better Keep a Sharp Lookout for the Weevil 


Boll Weevil Emergence Prior 
to May 16, 1925 
THE 


percentage of weevils placed in 
cages last fall 
prior to May 16 


which had emerged 
at the different points 


is shown in the following table — 
Per cent 
Locality emerged 
Auburn, Alabama 13.49 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 5.58 
College Station, Texas 5.49 
Florence, South Carolina pe sawase 5.15 
Clemson College, South Carolina..... 3.28 
Experiment, Georgia VWctenmaeinns 1.44 
Aberdeen, North Carolina ............. 84 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina ........ .37 
Holly Springs, Mississippi ............ .08 
Pe, OE Lo. ceudabdsoneesess 01 


At Tallulah, in the average of the 
past nine years, about 65 per cent of the 
total emergence has been completed 
prior to May 16. The average emerg- 
ence prior to this date has been about 
99 per cent. This year the emergence 
to the same date was only .01 per cent. 


At Florence, S. C., 56 per cent of the 
total emergence was completed prior to 
May 16 in 1924. The emergence was 
.19 per cent. This year the emergence 
prior to the same date was 5.15 per 
cent. 

At points near College Station, Tex., 
in 1906, 1907 and 1908, the average to- 
tal survival was 5.2 per cent. About 92 
per cent of the total emergence was 
completed in those years prior to May 
16. The average emergence on the same 
date was about 4.8 per cent. This year 
on the same date the emergence was 
5.49 per cent. 

At Auburn, Ala., in 1924 no weevils 
had emerged under the same cage con- 
ditions prior to May 16, while this year 
13.49 per cent had emerged. 


At Brownsville, Texas, on May 14, Mr. 
T. C. Barber examined 142 fallen cotton 
squares for weevil stages. In this num- 
ber 61 larvae, 9 pupae and 1 adult that 
had emerged were found, making a to- 
tal of 71 living weevil stages. The most 
interesting point is the fact that adult 
weevils of the first brood have just 
started to emerge. These squares were 
collected in a field that was estimated 
to have 362 hibernated weevils per acre 
on April 15. The weevil infestation in 
that vicinity is extremely spotted, in 
some places being very heavy while in 
others very light. 

—Compiled hy U. S. Bureau of Entomology, 

Delta Laboratory, Tallulah, La. 


More Riding Cultivators Now 
Being Used 


R. E. R. RANEY reports that on a 

recent trip to Eastern Carolina, it 
was gratifying to see riding cultivators 
being used in field after field. “To see 
one of the half-row walking cultivators 
of yesterday in an adjoining field with 
one weary mule and man plodding along 
reminded me of the days before labor- 
saving machinery was available on 
Southern farms,” says Mr. Raney. 


“Man and horse labor constitute from 
80 to 90 per cent of the total operating 
expenses in crop cultivation. The other 
items are fixed expenses and can hardly 
be reduced with profit. By using a one- 
row cultivator, the man labor is reduced 
more than one-half over the old method. 
At the same time two horses will cover 
more ground than the same number when 
pulling the old cultivators which takes 
one side of a row at the time. You pay 
for the machinery you need whether you 
get it or not, in the use of labor-saving 
machinery.” 


Directors of South Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Association 


LL the directors of the South Caro- 

lina Cotton Growers’ Codperative As- 
sociation have just been re-elected by 
the membership, this result indicating 
general satisfaction with the association. 
Following is the complete list: 


Marlboro, Chesterfield—E. 
Bennettsville. 


First District: 
Wallace Evans, 


Seeond: Greenville, Andersam, Oconee, Pick- 
ens—J. Wade Drake, Anderson. 


Third: Laurens, Spartanburg, Newberry, 
Union, Cherokee—J. W. Gaston, Duncan. 


Fourth: Abbeville, Greenwood, Saluda, Aik- 
en, Edgefield, McCormick, Lexington—J. P. 
McNair, Aiken. 

Fifth: Darlington, Kershaw—B. F. William- 
son, Darlington. 


Sixth: Dillon, Marion, Florence, Horry, 
Williamsburg, Clarendon, Berkley—A. V. Be- 
thea, Dillon. 


Seventh: Richland, Calhoun, Orangeburge 
J. W. Wannamaker, St. Matthews. 


Eighth: Colleton, Bamberg, Dorchester, 
Hampton, Barnwell, Allendale—Dr. A. R. 
Johnston, St. George. 


Ninth: Sumter, Lee—Dr. R. O. McCutchen, 
Bishopville. 

Tenth: Chester, York, Fairfield, Lancaster— 
R. B. Caldwell, Chester. 

Public Director: D. A. Geer, Belton, S. C 


es Ss 
Start Fight on Tomato Worm 


HERE a trap crop of corn has not 

been planted in the tomato patch as 
a control for the tomato fruit worm, 
reasonably good results may be secured 
by spraying or dusting, beginning about 
the time the tomatoes are the size of 
peas. Repeat once every 10 days to 
two weeks until the fruit is nearly 
grown. 

Where dusting is practiced, use cal- 
cium arsenate or powdered arsenate of 
lead. Use four or five pounds of lime 
to each pound of the calcium arsenate 
of lead, thoroughly mixing before dust- 
ing on the plants. 


Where one has a spray pump and pre- 
fers to spray rather than dust, use a 
pound of the powdered arsenate of lead 
to five pounds of lump lime and 5) 
gallons of water, as a spray. In order 
to control the leaf blight and other dis- 
eases that may be present, add the ar- 
senate of lead to Bordeaux mixture and 
the double purpose of controlling the 
worm and the disease will be accomp- 


lished. 








MITH grew sick of milking Jerseys on 

the farm, and of lugging in the fodder 
on his arm, and of tramping after plows, 
and of filling empty mows, and of rising 
by the four o’clock alarm. He grew 
weary of the squealing of the swine, and 
the bleating and the bawling of the kine, 
of the crowing of the cock, and the 
cackling of the flock, and the buzzing 





an Neighbor Backslides—.. ray’ rum 


Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ 


He grew sick 
dirt, so 
desert, 
said a 
changed 


of the beetle on the vine. 
of wringing dollars from the 
he puckered up his courage to 
then he sold the stuff he had, 
fare-you-well to dad, and he 
the cut and color of his shirt! 
Smith grew sick of all the clatter of 
the street, and the hurry and the skurry 
of the feet, of the autos whizzing by, 
of the smoky patch of sky, and the 
sight of somber coppies on the beat. 
He grew weary of the struggle for the 
“spawn,” of his dinky little garden, and 
his lawn, and the groaning of the trol- 
ley gave him chronic melancholy, and 
he hankered for the rooster-call at dawn. 
Then he sold the little business that he 
had and went shouting home to Mary 
with his scad, and he yelled, “Sew up 
the tear in the shirt I used to wear for 
we’re going back to live beside of dad!” 
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A TRUTH MACHIN 
Jim—‘‘Ever see one of those m 
can tell 1 a person lyit 
John—“Seen one? Lord! I m 
—Farm and Dairy. 


MUCH TOO MANY 


Father (addressing son at-the d 


‘I see you are at the foot of 
lass again.” 
Ts 
Father: “How come this time? 
Son: “I put too many Z’s in 


E 


inner table): | 


the spelling 


scissors.” 


LOOK OUT, DOCTOR 


“My dear fellow,” said the doc 
‘your rheumatism, as you 
is really osteoarthritis, 
tive teeth; 
Now, let me see your teeth.” 


“All Doc,” 
wearily, out 


cause 


proves 


is 
science has 
murmured 
your hand 


right, 
“hold 


call it, 


tor, gravely, 

but which 
d by defec- 
1 that tact. 


the patient, 


"—Exchange. 


RIGHT BACK AT HIM 


A rather portly Negro mamm 


y was puff- 


ing and exerting herself as she tried to rise 
from her seat in a street car. 

“Better eat some yeast, Aunty, and you'll 
rise better,” a fresh young collegian advised 
her. 

Like a flash 

“Youall try it young man, 
maybe you’ll be better bred.” 


came the answer. 


yo’se’f, an’ 


WELL TRAINED 


Ikey was giving his young offspring a 
Jesson on values. 

“Now, Abey,” he said, “vot is two times 
two?” 

“Six, fadder.”’ 

“Oy yoi, Abey, for vy you say dot? Two 
times two be four, never forget dot.” 


“Sure, fadder, but can’t you jew me down 


A Riverside Tire put 
on my Buick oneyear 
ago, with Ward’s 
Heavy Duty Tube, 


still has in it the 
same air—that’s 
going some! 
D. S.Robbins, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 








Montgo 








Oversize 
Cord 


Forget that the price is low. Just 
consider quality alone. Compare 
service and mileage, and you will 
find that Riverside Tires give you 
all you get in any tire—give you 
just as long mileage, just as satis- 
factory service. 

Riverside Tires are not made to 
sell at a low price. They are made 
to be as Sood as any tire. They cost 
just as much to make, just as much 
for fabric and rubber, the difference 
in price is a difference in profit. 
They cost less to sell. 


Ward’s is the Largest 
Retailer of Tires 
in the World 
Quality equal to the best at a price 
much lower than even a fairly good 
tire costs has made Ward’s the’ 
largest retailers of tires in all 
the world. We sell 5,000 to 
6,000 tires per'day. Hundreds! 





ESTABLISHED 1872 


Riverside 
TIRES “Tuses 


Quality Equal to the Best 
at Prices Very Much Lower 


of thousands of people use nothin 

but Riversides. Why not you too? 
When a Riverside gives you all you 
can get in any tire, why pay more? 


Greater Protection Against 
Skidding 
Big heavy blocks of live rubber and 
extra thick side studs and the husky 
ribs of Riverside Cords grab the 
slippery roads and are your greatest 
protection against skidding. 
Riverside Cords are thus the saf- 
est tire, the most satisfactory tire 
and the most economical tire you 
can possibly buy. Why pay more? 


I bought a Rivere 
side Cord tire a 
ragoand must 
ay Imever tookit 
off the rim yet. 
Used it every day. 
All my tires from 
mow on will be 
Riverside Over- 
size Cords. 
Arthar Mueller, 
Jackscnport, Wis, 


yea 


I have had two 
Riverside Cords 
om my car for 
fifteen months 
and they are still 
gocd. I use this 
car every day in 
the year over all 
kinds of roads. I 
recommend 
Riversidesto 
everyone who 
wants the most 
for their money. 


F. 2B. Pinnell, 
Cuba, Mo, 


mety 


For fifty-three years Ward’s have 
sold ‘‘ Quality” goods only—with a 
definite ‘‘ Money Back” guarantee. 
reliability of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. is beyond ques- 
tion. You cannot buy a tire 
with a better guarantee. 


Ward &Co. 


The 








The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 















































































































































































































































































a little?”—The Zenith. 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
ALL DOPED 
Man (in drug store): “I want some con- — 
secrated lye.” 
Druggist: “You mean concentrated lye.” | es , Cec 
“It does nutmeg any difference. That's | OUR OWN PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE / nly 
what I camphor. What does it sulfur?” | S re «| * .\ 
“Fifteen scents. I never cinnamon with | By Hactae Chandiée, Crockett Counts, ‘Tens \ tee x. } 
so much wit.” | : ; eens . Senet Semen , 3 " 
“Well, I should myrrh-myrrh. Yet I am-! ff] -% says Mrs. Adams, “to un- 
monia novice at it.” 3 t . . ’ od pack a set of dishes, or 
Down some furniture, and other things, with- 
TRUE DEMOCRACY q > + Silane wceiea out having to pay for them. Seems to 
Judge (in court): “Sam, you good for 2. Egyptian sun god. be no limit to the premiums that pour 
nothin’, what can you say for yourself—any 3. Girl’s name. into my home ever since I got my 
thing?” ii re 3 rs is : a catalog. My—I’m glad I sent for it”. 
Sam: “Yassuh, jedge, I’se a deacon in ma | "‘animals. 
church, ah is.” ie 7 13 6. A pre. 8) EXPENSE -NOT EVEN FREIGHT 
Judge: “How come a bum like you is a 4 Ae 
deacon in the church, huh?” 12 Grove of trait gust send the coupon and I'll -mail you a cate, 
. eae nd P : og—the kind Mrs. Adams has, an te 
Sam: “Well you see, Judge, dey’s a pow- 19 20 a 22 23 14 Fs os ee f you how she ead thounade of pat Bel turn 
erful disreputable element down in our church | . ed Aa a ° their spare time into profits just through 
and dey demand recognition.”—The Vaga- | > 15 gees Soces costs. No money needed: nota penny. 
bond. | t as instrument (pl.). pede arte | sete tenes Re A 
| ®. A girl’s name. rou FREE and an e wet tp: fe = 
* | 16 Z} Ly 24 2. A beverage. Hotton so clip the Prone pan pool den 
30 > 2%. Shows the way . 
HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | git at MOREE I 
> Copyright, 1925, by . Praises. G. Mason - President, 
By Z. P. ALLEY "Bell Syndicate, Inc. 32 33 34 29. To put in ground. peer S ° "Pi acianeeh Chan 
| 3s 31. A fronded plant. Bend me at once my copy of this Big 
~~ 34, Into. Book and Complete Information, 
’ 37. Past 
WELL, I AIN’ IN JAIL, NER 36 37 3% 37 — = Same 
i 38. A spawn of fishes 
IN DE Po HOUSE, EN =I 40. Note in musical Post Office ~ State 
. al scale. 
AIN’ IN DE HOSS-PITAL to +I G2 42. Egyptian sun god. neg 
NER IN DE GRAVE-YAHD] § [- a 
a — 
So 1 RECKN Ise ALL LAST WEEK’S D) 7 Th 
RIGHT!!! —_ PUZZLE ont Il hrow 
—_— _ Across 20. Yes. 33. To feel pain. 
ee 1. A juryman. 21. Street (Abbr.). 35. Female a sheep. CIAIRIE BE S/AILIT Away Your 
5. Forest. 23. Prefix meaning 3%. Small newspaper [MJAIN/YIRID BILIO/O/M 6) l Pe | Tires! 
9. Part of verb be. again. notice. OIRBBE ViAlpIlERENIE bd ; 
10. a kind of 24. Past tense of 37. Pertaining to the oO A : ; 
. Company T.). ave. moon. . bs - 
13. Active. 25. To mistake. 39. Senior (Abbr.). S|ABBP/ LIA NIE RAT see by ont 3 rs hp Ld 
15. An exclamation. 26. Southern state 40. A color. PIA) TUBB KI UL san sles of 00d service Left in Them 
16. Metal in its natu- x (Abbr.). 41. Conjunction used |HIEMMElA/slE;c MIT With National Tirefiller 
ral state. 27. Contraction of with neither. A A ° i i i - 
w. port od the body. Alfred. 43. Sarmera plant TIOMES 3 N $ CRBR peng et en yaa “a. 
' Piece o metal. 29. A parent, — them. Sititlo—op EIAIN be used in either old or new tires. Is 
19. an Christ 3H. 4 preposition. 44. Two or more LIAM s MBBIEICIT easily transferred from one casing to 
Abbr.). 2. Mistake. horses (plural). another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
i ing without having to mend punce- 
° tures, change tires, or lose time from 
Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young tire trouble. Write today for sample 
© : é and prices. e have specia geney 
B OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- Proposition for live menin unassigned 
Seaing letters on me subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all territory. 
other lette ted. N " ” OVE » 5 ; r i H 
weet cae sane elk = boster should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you gents National Rubber Filles Company 
ante pe Screet idlothian, Texas 
_ SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“My Most Enjoyable Vacation.” 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. Mail letters by June 25 to The F PLACED ANYWHERE 
Progressive Farmer. DAISY LY-KILLE ATTRACTS ANDERS 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“My Plan for Recreation and Getting Away From || { AFD cican.crnamental, con: 
ome.” First prize, $5. Mail letters by June 25 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Progressive z = veniens, ete, Lasts 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE Farmer. pe F 
I’se tellin’ ole Tom Pse sorry he bin 2 SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND. TWENTIES.—“The Example I Try to Set_ My tip over 5 will aes ott 
. ° ounger Brothers an isters.”’ irst i 5 i er une rs. “ 
sick en he tried to borry a dollah offen Hatt, care The Progressive Fecune. a? oe oe ee - ays x Goarenterg ective. 
- “ ° ° Sold 
ery but I wa’n’t sympathizin’ wid him Unless postage is enclosed, unpublished letters will not be returned. 2 2s pink $1.5. 
i ’ 
a ANCIAL! HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





























Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 














CASH WITH ORDER & Pes =k h 
I I ( t 
| Edftior - "| — r Exct j y— 
axomenhtt a Lo — sninininintninte Praia Hh or i$ I a | 
l hat ¢ y wish ) Mail copy » weel before date ¢ yu n 
ibdoon fe aad may ele candy The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Pota ts: $1.25 1,000; 5.00 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | §.!?"¥snsi "oust, Pimms sttomeni. "Coors 





























Porto Rican P pla $1.10, 1,000; 10,000 or 
NORTH CAROLINA $1.00, f.0.b. Pinege Mill rer. Mor- 
— +--+ - - ———— D P rove, Ga 
89-Acre General Farm Wargai In t —— 
perous Carolina se on; good ids s 5: ig R Pota 00 s1.25 
store telephon mail service, goo $1.75 Ai $1 1,000, expr yllect. 
> acre yar fields tom, corn, Pla ( (nneg Ga 
ene WeOUene, | So-e gy o »KR Potato plants; guarar 1; $1.25 thou 
tape yaaa oe (Py 5.000 up, $1.00 Immediate shipment o.b. 
water, $2,650 McDowell, McIntosh, Ga 
terms this am “ — - 
in this James Pete “Il Porto Ric Potato plant 790,31.00; 1,000 
N. { $1.7 delivered: express yliect, $1.25 per 1,000 
Patrick & Pittman, Omega, Ga 
VIRGINIA = 
+ RET COE ag Og Tg ergs Porto Rican Potato plants; government inspected; 
Farm Sale.—Come to Virginia All kinds; all go 99, 1,000: $5.25 000 $16. OH). 10,000; postpaid. 
sizes; rig ces and terms A. L. Adamson, Rich Now read D W aldrip, Gainesville, 
mond, peta ate oumet aanons! auaaants ohne od 
—r Porto Rico ato) «6plants, state inspected $2.50, 
OTHER STATES 000 Big Stem “detsey $3.00; delivered Satisfaction 
z 
- i e 7 Y 20pe t ald, Ga 
For Sale.—542 acre farm, 200 in cuitivatior I guaranteed. E Pope, Fitzgerali ; * 
pecially adapted to growing of tobacco, potatoes, cotton Millio age and Tomato plants: 100, 25¢e; 
corn, a variety of grains For pices and terms, write 500, $1.00; Ke rey $1.50, postpaid ; 5,000, $6.50, ex- 
A. Cameron, Baxley, Ga p Southampton P lant Co., Courtland, Va 
180 acres b'ue grass farm, located at Spring Hill Certified Potato plant Improved Pink ar Yellow 
Tenn., one mile from railroad in a developed light Porto Rican Yams % 1,000 Prolific g Stem 
urley and dair district Burley yields 800 to 900 Jerse ys: $1.50, 1,000 John B. Pope, Fit ame rald, Ga. 
vd “* ere All under good = wir fence No “a 
eametina = ‘ Good 4 Bi we ‘ for. pd " ~ Ww ill sell or Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, count and quality 
seade for Georgia or Carolinas P, Brown, 265 So insured, $1.25 per 1,000; over 10,000, $1.00 per 1,000. 
ow : : : [= Prompt shipment guaranteed, J. H. Williams, Coffee, 


adena, Cal 





Holliston Ave as 





Georgia 
Nancy Hall orto Rico and Southern 


[ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — | aims Yusjonsitt!H psy Binaghll EONS 


wore, $1.50 per thousand Hickory Seed Company, 
Hickory N . 















Young Mar Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a Rew trace Write for r catalo me Cha Porto Rican and Tmproves i, $1.10 thousand to ten 
’ , we . thousan ove : .b sl vith order One 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. ¢ rousand; over, $1.00 » cash t ) 
_ sh aes seine Pocusk (tes bedded” Siearete. Paant. Ce, 





Pinegrove, Ga 
| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | Porto ican Potato plants now ready. $1.00, 1,000 
Improved Red Skin Porto Rican plants: $1 25," 1,000; 
all f.o.b. Alma Ga cash with order G. W. Taylor 
All men, women, 18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- Plant Company, Alma, Ga 
ernment positions, $140-$300 monthly, home or trav- : ; — 
ling amen 99%, : s. Me Genuine Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Po- 
eling, write Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo tato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; over 4,000, $1.25 per 
































1,000; ash with wader Satisfaction guaranteed 
| PLANTS | Union Plant Co Alma, Ga 
Pure Porto Rico nts, postpaid: 500, $1.60; 
1,000, $2.75 mm ate pment made Wire us 
CABBAGE—POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER your wants for special prices on large lots. Crowell’s 
Plant Farm, Concord, N. ¢ 
Potato plants quick: $2.25, 1,000. Fred Murray, 
Catawba, N. ¢ Potato plants, $3.25 per thousand, delivered, from 
- May 15th to July 15th Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
Leading nts: $2.25, 1,000, postpaid. Paul Early t Yam Cash with order 
Murrs ay, « ( ae 
Potato plants, all kinds $1.50 thousand National Millions grow! abbage and Tomato ple 
Sales Co Winstor N c leading variet 100 500 $1.10; 1,000 75, 
Porto Rico plants, $1.75 per 1,000, delivered. White Postpaid; 5,000, $7.50 essed. Moss packed. Em- 
Piant Co., Hazlehurst, Ga mett Griffin & S$ Courtland, Va 
Porto Rico Potato plant $1.75. 1.000. Green Mt Porto Rico Potato plants, grown from record yield 
t 25 per thou- 


ng potatoes, 


Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga $1.00 f.0.b 









































- sain lots 
All kinds Potato and Tomato plants, $2.00 thousand oatright 

Forsyth Nursery, Winsto N. 4 Milliot tie Tomato plants 
Leading Potato plants $2. 741 1.000 postpaid OO, The 500 postpaid 5,000, 

Sunnyside Farm, Claremont N. ( $7.50, expresse L J P Klin’ baa 1e- 

— ——————— —— very Write RK. R unkford Franklin H 
Mullis Plant Co AL ma Ga Pure Improved Porto ~ em : 

Rican: $1.00, 1.000 Millio guaranteed Tomato, Cabbage. Collard and Celery ,Diants lead - 
: . : . > —as ing varieties; Brussels Sprouts, Kale 3 stpaid 100 
Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected, delivered: $1.75, sic; 300, T5e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 S atisfar tion 

! 000 Cloverdale Farm, W lliamston, $ ‘ guaranteed D. F Jamisor Summervil 
Porto Rican Potato plants; June, $1.50 thousand Genuine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants 

( elivered G. A, Carter, Rockingham, Ga : from best quality inspected seed plants that will 
Prompt Service.—-Potato plants: $2.50, 1,000, de- lease you, together with prompt deliveries; $1.75 per 

livered Murr) uy’s Farm, Catawba N. © 1,000 _pret aid - James_ Plant Co Coffee, Ga 
Southern Queen, Nancy Hall slips, $2.00 thousand, ae wae afters Pi age, a ewes os 

repaid. J. P. Somers ‘ldsville, N. C my, $90, JU, § x a=! postpar 7 — 
rrepaid._ mae Reidsville . collect, $1.50 per 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Old 
J. T. Muilis, Alma, Ga Certified record yiel ling established growers Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, 

Potato plants: $1.00, 1,000 Millions ready Virginia 
Leading varieties Tomato plants: 300, 75c; 1,000 Potato Plants.—Porto HKico, Nancy Hall, genuine 

$2.00 Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N.C Pumpkin Yam or Pattisaw: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75, 

Pa "Tas > - delivered; by express collect, $2.00 per 1,000, State 
1,000. ‘Jersey Sweets Potato plants promptly post- ~aterr holes Ne ™ ae d Mvye Se 

paid, ee 00 jon BR Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga inspected Send money with order Myers Seed & 

Plant Co., Tifton, a 
> . rots ———_ — —___— 
sie ace pp ghoom a an 15, 1.000; Triumphs: Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, raised 
St , . eS, NEE : from vine; government inspected; $2.75 per thousand, 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.50, postpaid; "$2.50 express collect Can _ ship at once. 
1000, postpaid. O. D. Murray, Claremont, N. © Cash with order. Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 East 
= Hargett, Raleigl » © 

Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.45 per thou- es — 





aund to dealers American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. Improved Porto Rico Potato plants. ~ Grown : from 

~ . " record yielding potatoes; chemically treated; $2.00 
ont ancy Hall Potato plants, from seed free of disease: per thousand; over 5,000 at $1.7 First class plants. 
$2.50, 1,000. J. L. Ingold, Rt. 3, Hickory, N. C Prompt shipments absolutely guaranteed. American 





Nancy Hall or Southern Queen Potato plants: $2 30, Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


1,000, postpaid Bureka Farm, Claremont, N. (¢ Sweet Potato Plants.—Nancy Halls, "Porto Ricos 
$2.00; 1,000, $3.50, postpaid; 

















Large Cabbage and Toamto plants: 500, $1.00; and Yellow Jerseys: 500, ‘ 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C expressed: 5,000, $15.00 Prompt shipments, satis- 
a : faction guaranteed or money refunded Councill Seed 
, By plants, leading varieties: 100, 40c; 300, 90c; Company, Franklin j 
.000, $3.00; postpai N Cc Y N. C. - SD 
2S... — + A Bnd ——— Sweet Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and 
Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.00 per 1,000. State Big Stem Jersey. Parcel post paid: 500, $1.60; 1, 
inspected. Wi rite Economy _ Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. $3.00 zaprene collect: $2.50 per thousand Tomato 





¥ we —  —-  ed » gston Globe and Ear- 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.00, 1,000, prepaid. plants: Greater Baltimore, Javings 

Prompt shipment Tillydale "Warm. Mineral Springs, Hana, parcel post paid a yg BR, + dittos 
N. ¢ $2.50. Express collect ‘50 per thousand. ifton 


Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, Ga 























> ( won Shei > " ota ° _ - — 

- 5000. Ship’ at = ; Berber Plant os pepe Millions Potato and Tomato plants. Shipping into 
Georgia. . ° . any state. Potato plants grown from genuine selected 
a — ‘ Sn stock, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 

Porto Rico Potato draws, $2.00 thousand: June. and Jersey Sweets 1,000, $1.00; 10,000, $9.00 and 
50; f.o.b. Tallahassee. A. S? Wells, Tallahassee, charges. Tomato plants, early and late variety, $1.25 
Florida a thousand and charges First class plants and 
— 2 gw prompt shipment guaranteed Schrver Plant Farms, 


Government inspected _ Rican Potato “plants, Taldosts } 
$1 50 f.o.b., any amount R. Yarbrough, Mershon, ee 
Georgia NURSERY STOCK 






































Inspected Naney Hall and Port Rice . : 
Plants: $1.50, 1,000, f.o.b D way Bros Plant Farms, Fruit and Ornamental  Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Ga Concord Nursery Dept. 25, Concord, G 
Buy your it pected Potato plants m Prof. Waug Ext e, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Buddec 7 and 
tel, Homeland, Ga. Prompt shipn prepaid, $1.50 Graf vell Pe Trees 
per thousand I al ‘ i 
—_ ! and list fr 
( Oo D plar and ha Cabbage Tomate ton 33 
$1; Potat $ L ind = pla Sexton Co F 
aldosta, Ga 
Porto Rico Potato 4 $1.50 thousand SEEDS 
five thot i, $1.40 Sit , P Cor 
Pp brol Ga 
~ Kor Sale.—Improved | P Rican Potato plants BEANS 
€ > per tl 5000, § ) LB Pr R uned O &7.00 Cla & 
Co Dix Ga V > 
Por Rico Potato ants fi $1.25 , ‘ Seed. —I s iv I 3, $1.75 
7,000 £5. y ’ 3 \\ 1 D \ B . ( ‘ er 
Weaver, O ur, Ga 
I Sale.—Fan Laredos a Ytootan Beans: $2.25 
Soutt Q uney Ha orto Ri t $7.50 bushel. (. M. I LaFa Ga 
. mato $2.00 rej La - 
Puneh X ‘ F Sovheans for Sa I € »~ £6.00 I xis $3.00 
i Mammesh Yellow, $2.25 r. H. Jennette, Lake 
Good str : P Rico Potato plants ten hou Landing, N. ¢ 
Sane $1 1.000 above $1.50 per 1.000 Webbs - ——_ 
Plant Fare ”Pavo Ga “A ggeg < — j Biloxi and Mammoth Yellow Soy- 
- asians diiearamansiometpmsameesties exccitenapuien beans lso Early Speckled Velvets Sacrifice pric to 
™ omato Pla ants. —Good strong plants. all varieties close out Write for prices and circular of valuable 
LW, The; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.00; delivered H. B i rmation culture and harvesting Otootan and La- 





Stiriver, New Bern, N. (¢ re Write Wm, P. Wannamaker, St, Matthews, 8. C, 
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CANE AND SORGHUM 











seed. 
bags, 


‘asinl 
— bags. 
ship B-L 
{ 


30x 














Pia 00 days. 
graded, 


$ros., 





sixty pounds~ 








Mixed, 
Jackson, 





one 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Cane 


ynnelly 








Soybeans 


H. M 





POULTRY AND EGGS 











hens 


Matings.’’ 








April 


*yckoff’s 
Lynn- 


chicks, 
Imme- 
Gordons- 











Leghorns 
AS, 


yan- 


atalogue. 








livery by prepaid parcel post 





broad breasted dams 
Trail’s End 307 egg strain, 


Thompson Barred Rocks. : 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 


large as- 
Orping- 
atalogue. 


have 
‘a 


safe de- 
10- page cata- 


Box 


large 
records ag 
combs that lop 
supreme, 
greatest 


im- 











~“Tancred~ White tapers aunene, 


for sale. 


~‘Trail’s End Poul- 





Hatching eggs, _ baby chicks, 


White Leghorns have 
world’s greatest 
immediate ship- 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 





~ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





ISLAND REDS 


Park’ 8 pedigreed Strain Barred Rock chicks, Thomp- 
$13 50 ber nya: 














per hun- 


Va 


fine 


Durham, 




















wc 








ver 
ar-old 
ar-old 
Ster 
Ww 
KR 
Hills- 





" DUROC-JERSEYS | 


American 





Durocs s—Bred sows from large litters. 


Cham- 
Farms, 





POLAND-CHINAS 




















SHEEP AND GOATS 





Two OR “MORE BREEDS 





























MISCELLANEOUS 














BEES— BEEWARE— HON EY 





~ BUILDING MATERIAL 








~ CALCIUM ARSENATE > 


"FARM “MACHINERY ~~ 


poor man’s price—only 





showing pictures of harvester. 


KODAK FINISHING 











‘OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 











POULTRY SUPPLIES a 








Oyster Shells—For pouty - 
° lis 
































June 6, 1925 
AGENTS WANTED 


A Business of Your Own Make and 
Giass pte ame and Number Plates, Checker 
Large booklet free e. Palmer, 524, W 
Agen -Make a dollar an } 

tent pat r instantly 1 ng leaks in all uten- 
701 Ar N. ¥ 





sell 


ards 


Chipped 
Signs. 
Ohio. 




















Tacr 
Cineint 1ati, Ohio. 


29011, 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


Standard Bred—Blood Tested Chicks 
Special June Prices 














A golden opportunity t zet best at low prices 
Norman’ chic ks will positively improve your flock. 
Avoid delay by ordering early. Ship Wednesdays. 
Prepaid live delivery guaranteed, of cours 

er 25 56 100 500 1,000 
Anc., Wh. & Br. Leg. $3.25 $5.50 $9.75 $46.50 $90.00 
Reds, Rocks & F. Orps. 3.50 6.50 11.75 56.50 108.00 
R. C. White Wyan - 4.25 7.50 14.00 65.00 120.00 
Assorted for broilers 275 5.00 9.00 43.50 85.00 

Instructive and sensible catalog free. 

C. A. NOR Drawer 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


MAN 
(5,000 8-10 weeks old pullets. 


P= Chicks, 8°ur" 


Write today for our fine catalog een al 
about our purebred, carefully selected stock. 
Ref.: Poultry Dept., University Kentucky. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Prices Slashed 


Write for prices.) 





of 





Leghorns 8c: 500, $39. Anconas, 
Reds, Brd. Rocks Se; 500, $44 
Wh., Buff Rocks, Blk. Minorcas, Rose Rev Wh. Sil- 
. ver Wyandottes, 10c; 500, $47. Left-overs Free in 
formation, Bush’s Poultry Farms, Dep.K9, Clinton, Mo. 











PUREBRED POULTRY | 
PULLETS! 


Cockerels and Selected Breeding Stock 
‘? famous “JENNINGS QUALITY” 200 Egg Strain 
C. White Leghorns. Flock average over two hun- 
@red eggs per year »-nest record up to 289 eggs 
in months. We thousands to select from. 
prices Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 

Back. Special bulletin and 46 page catalog FRET 
JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
P, Elizabeth City, 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


(DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 47,8850" 


PRICES 


From the presiier breeding herd of the Carolinas. 
For immediate we offer limited number 
Weeks old pigs, ousanted from the best spring crop 
ever farrowed on our farm, at $15.00 each or $28.00 
Der pair, with registered pedigrees. Boars and gilts 
furnished in pairs or more, properly mated accord- 





N. C. 























S 


a 


ng to results obtained fr om fifteen years’ experi 
ence Mating and producing high class winners in 
show ring and breeding per Place your order at 


Once. First come, first action guar- 


anteed. joRDAN DUROC FARM, McCullers, n.c. J 
GUERNSEYS 


served. Satis 











APPIN_ F ARM | 
Bennettsville, S. C. 
Offers High Class Guernsey 
Bull Calves from Tested 
Dams 



















C. S. McCALL, Bennettsville, S. ¢. 
HOLSTEINS 


enn 


HOLLINS HERD (ACCREDITED) 


erras*g Ormeby breeding. All cows have yearly 
©. testing continu _ for many 

os. wl TURNER, Ma 
od? F, Hollins College, Vieginia 


———— 














[DON’T MISS 


_ |A COPY|[_ 


RENEW YOUR 











——— 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
_— 











Rom vara & 


Watch McCormick County 
i aoe writer recently had the 
of visiti McCormicl 


ple: isure 


rmick County, Soi 


silting 








ure for Was i 
the enthusiasm l 
manner in which its 
eople were goin 
into the chicken 
I ines as 1 sid 

( nd a a bus 

ye! year agi 

}. Dorn, a wealthy 
lumberman, decided 
to help McCormick 

J. MH. WouD oul get back to 
normal after a boll 


weevil knockout. After much thought 
he decided that chickens would be a big 
elp 
The next decision was how best 

tart. Mr. Dorn began by purchasing a 
10,000-egg incubator and started a hatch 
ery. He then hired J. W. Treadway, an 
experienced poultryman, to manage the 
incubator and help poultry raisers who 
needed assistance. The incubator was 


purchased in order to supply baby chicks 
to who desired to purchase and to 
hatch eggs for those who had stock of 
their 1 to breed from. That this sys 
tem satisfactory is demonstrated by 
the number of large flocks in the county 
and the faith people have in the hatchery. 


Mr. 


those 
owl 


is 


According to Dorn the only fault 


with the hatchery is in the size. This 
year’s operation has been so satisfactory 
that Mr. Dorn has ordered additional 
capacity of 12,000 eggs for next year. 
Mr. Dorn does not desire to make money 
from hatchery, in fact, he would be 


willing to spend money to help the poul- 


try industry in his county. 
He is so convinced that profit can be 
made from poultry that he has two ten- 


ants raising poultry and contemplates 


having several more raising poultry in 
the near future. He furnishes the land, 
buildings, stock, and feed if necessary. 
In addition to furnishing stock, Mr. 
Dorn furnishes feed to anyone in the 
county at about cost. 

County Agent Thos. W. Morgan is a 
leader in this poultry enterprise. He 


requested every farmer in the county to 
have at least 100 laying hens at all times 
They have set as their goal a carload of 
from McCormick Coun- 
but from 


eggs every day 


ty. That means a lot of eggs, 
the start they have gotten, this goal does 
not look unreasonable. 


In addition to the hatchery Mr. Dorn 
is financing a-national egg laying contest 
to be held in McCormick County. 

Several codperative carloads of poul- 
try have been shipped from McCormick 
County and eggs will be sold codpera- 
tively soon as production large 
enough to warrant it. 


as is 
The following paragraph is taken from 
a circular recently out by the Mc- 
Cormick Hatchery, from observa- 
tions by the writer, straight from 
the heart: 
“Anyone in the county interested in 


sent 
and 


it is 


this movement for the — and 
enriching of McCormick County and Mc- 
Cormick farms, is requested ‘to get in 
touch with McCormick Hatchery. Ev 
ery assistance will be rendered and we 
stand ready to codperate in every de- 
tail to help McCormick County help 
herself to this wonderful opportunity.” 
If the poultry producers in McCor 
mick County organize a poultry asso- 


ciation to study codperatively, work co 
Operatively and market codperatively, 
they cannot lose. Mr. Dorn has the right 
spirit and any county would be proud of 
his citizenship. 


2 YQ] B 


OISON bottles feel like any other 
kind of bottles in the dark. A strip 
of sandpaper pasted on the poison bot- 
tles makes them unmistakably different 





to the touch. 











‘ENSEMBLE 


COSTUME EFFECT =" 
SLENDERIZING , 









Customers 


Are You One 
of them? 






More satisfied customers is pur qtead aim. That is why we offer 
these exceptional bargains. Yea ut you will find our 
advertisement in all papers, and barssine very time. We fer the 
newest and most exclusive styice, of the season. Three enappy 
gree for the price of one, $2. One is made in Latest Ensemiio 
Effect of genuine LIN 

The chee hed 
m dress in coat style is neatly trimmed with braid and a 

s. Highly suitable for party, street and house wear. 

Qui Extra , Charge for ‘Stout Sizes. All Same Prices 


SIZES: 32 to 54 
Pay postman on arrival of 


Send No Money With Order dreenca $2. and postage. 


If you are not delighted after tryon, your money kk upon receipt 
of dr y Insured mail. 


WORLD MAIL ORDER CO, Dept. E 6156 Chicago 











Laying hens need lime to form 
eeg shell and to build bone. 
Phosphorus necescary to 
form nerve cells, blood and 
the yolk of the egg. 

Both lime and phosphorus are 


is 
















in FOS-FOR-US the Phose 
d phate - Lime Grit. 
lard harp and 
solubl 
Carbonate of 
Lime + 70% 
Tri-calcium 
Phosphate 22% 
Three Sizes 


Coarse, Medium 
and Fine 

Sold in 100 Ib. bags 

at your dealer’s, or 

direct from us,” 






INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 


Columbia, Tenn. 






Dept. P, 


Please send free samples and booklet. 


Quote prices on........... Ibs. 


Town 

















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


| 





and Russian strains, Brown Leghorns, S. 


All High Quality, Strong, 


tomers. Healthy, free 


blood tested flocks 





R. F. D. 11-B 
Member 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandottes at bargain 


1-3 OFF ON BABY CHICKS! 


hese large reduction? on all Riverside chicks for late season cus- 


Write 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM 


International Baby Chick 


‘(SPECIAL SUMMER SALE 


 1As00 high grade 8 to 10 weeks old pullets, S. C. White 
, Leghorns, including Tancreds, Wyckoff, Ferris, Lord Farms 


© ws i, 


Riverside 


Reds, 


prices. We also offer 1,000 very desirable yearling and two-year- 

old Tancred hens at reduced prices. Bargains kerels, hens 

and cocks in all above breeds. An exceptional opportunity a ou r 
a foundation or to bring up the quality of your present flock 


Vigorous, Purebred Stock. 


bred to lay All from 


1925 Sales Book 


Tange parentage, 
for our handsome 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Association 














BABY CHICKS! 





50 100 
{ White and Brown Leghorns. $2.50 $4.50 § 8.00 ) 
J Barred Rocks ............... 3.00 5.00 9.00 | 
( Rhode Island Reds . 3.00 5.50 10.00 
S. L. Wyandottes ....2..2.2: 4.00 7.00 13.00 J 
Assorted Chicks .............. 2.25 4.00 7.00 { 
Lots of 500, each ‘2c less. Lots of 1,000, each te 
less, 100°, safe and live delivery guaranteed, par- ) 
} cel postpaid. { 
ae RICHFIELD HATCHERY 1 
( Box RICHFIELD, PA. 





POOKE Baby Chicks ~~~ 
Utility Matings 


popular breeds, wa power layers, 20 rare breeds, 4 

tan ducklings. Nabob Quality, none better at anyprice. 

7% live arrival guaranteed. Postage Pai Free Feed 

with a2 = order. Catalogue free, stamps appreciated. 
7 International Baby Chick Association. 


Nabob 1 Hatcheries, Ave.’ Gambier, OQhic 


HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


Strong, healthy, pure-bred. From heavy winter layers. 
Delivered, 100 lots. Leghorns, Large assorted, $10. Rocke, 








SUNSHINE BABY CHICKS 


Prices for May, June and July 

Per 50 100 500 1,000 
Ss. Leghorn -$5.50 $10.00 $47.50 §$ 90.00 
Barred Rock . 6.50 12.00 57.50 1106.00 

White Rock 8.00 15.00 oe 
White Wyandotte 8.00 15.00 ‘ , 
Heavy Assorted 5.50 10.00 47.50 $0.00 
Light Assorted --. 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Postpaid to your door 100% live delivery guaranteed 
Order from this ad You can remit one-fourth with 
- ler, balance oat days before shipment Sunshine 


fo thousands of our customers. 


Chicks 
SUNSHINE “HATCHERY, Dalmatia, Pa. 


QUALITY Chicks ¢ Fegs 


Best gy Strains. Free live delivery. 

Leghorns, Large Assorted, $9. Rocks, Reds, $ 
$10. Orp., Wyan., $12, Lt. Brahmas $15. Assorted $7" 
Catalog Free Missourl Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo 








CHICKS fT and White Leghorns: $8.00 
iR ; 100. Whit 

Box $12 l — 3: $9.00, 100 Light mixe 

‘ 1 hires $8. U4 "0 ( y iv delivery 

guaranteed lf have them. 


ilar fF 
Box 7, 























oN ee ed Ee MeAlisterville, Pa 
4 pan nner renner -iomenramennmenae . a 
Send us your order today for our next 
D "* Put sue. We can help you sell your sur- 
Onl plus products at little expense to you, | 
if ] by using our classified columns. if 
t O f e Read the following letter sent us by |{ 
Mrs. Reid Hightower: 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm Wo:nan. 
Dear Sirs:—Enclosed find $1 for which please print the 
attached ad. 
I am proud to sa; I have realized good returns from 
my ads heretofore. Yours very truly, 
MRS. REID HIGHTOWER. | 
Address Classified Advertising Department, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN | 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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F. O. B. Detroit Hs V4 te Dbz LGM 


— What a Difference the 
Fordson Makes! 


When the weather is hot and the grain fast ripen- 
ing, then Fordson owners fully appreciate the value 
of tractor power. 














Many more acres harvested in a day than was 
possible in the old way—a big saving in hired help, 
in time, and in effort. ; 


Belted to a separator, Fordson power makes thresh- 
ing much easier. No delays—the whole job cleanly 
done and the grain ready for market. 








Every farm task is performed with dispatch when 
the Fordson is put to work. Its cost is forgotten in 
the face of its splendid, satisfying performance. 








Let the nearest authorized Ford dealer 
give you a practical demonstration 
of Fordson on your own land. 


Ford fotor Gompany, 


Detroit, Michigaa 4 


aos —__ / a eEeE7— aa 5 
= . : | == : Or’ 
Ford trucks haul the bushels to market. Sy OI 5 
LZ 
y, 























Throsh the grain at just the right time with Fordson powsr. 








